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Wake in our breast the a 

The holy faith that war 

Thy hand hath made our Nation 
To die for her is serving Thee 


O. W. HOLMES, “Army-Hyran:"’ 
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| SPOT PLANES! 


by Peveral Peake 











New England stands up— 


IFTEEN or twenty years ago, in a small 


town far from New England, a young 
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are stand 





meeting the emergency » Keep 
proud of us as New Englanders 
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PEPPERELL FABRICS {3.8 IN THE WAR| | 


Cpbe~ 





Lady Pepperell Sheets for barracks, hospitals Pepperell Marquisettes for mosquito head nets Pr 
Pepperell Chambray (Sanforized for Navy fa Pepperell Herringbone Twill! tor Army ft rue 
tigue shirts uniforms, and mechanized division unifk 


Pepperell Poplin for Army and Air Corps wind Pepperell Shoe Linings for the sturdy shoes of 
breakers our armed force 

Pepperell Twill for Army shirts Pepperell Abrasive Cloths—for the use in the man- 
Pepperell Canton Fiannels for bandages, and ufacture of precision machinery and instru ts 


for munitions plants Pepperell Table Felts—for use in Army laundries 
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“Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount 





Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 


that of placing one swopper in touch with another. 
Send us your ad by the first of the month. Swopping serves useful pur- 
To answer an ad, write to the key number under 


minimum 25c. 
poses as well as amusement these days. 


The rate is 3c a word per insertion, 


the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


I have three Currier & Ives prints in good condition 
“even-steven” for Currier & Ives 





that I will swop 

“Spring” to complete my series of the seasons. M613 
Tried but never worn — shoes, 7 or 7%, — with 

one strap. I'll swop for what you have. M6 





A banjo w which needs new strings but a a case is 
yours for what have you. Also a guitar with one broken 
string. I like books — for a suggestion. M615. 

I need fancy skates, size 444 or 5. Who, where and 
for what? M616. 

Who needs high moccasins, size 9? They’re leather 
I want a corner cupboard. M617. 

Who thought he liked William Saroyan — has a col- 
lection of his books — and now doesn’t want them. 
What will you swop?_ M618 

What will you take for your carved ski figures? Have 
you any hand-made jev welry ? What is your desire? M619. 

Give me half your pig next slaughter day all dressed 
for my use and I'll give you (a) six different new 
standard cookbooks or (b) year’s subscription to six 
different magazines (you pick ’em). M620 

I'l swop vop limericks. M621. 

Will swop my Ford 1939 Sedan, good tires, excellent 
condition, if you have station wagon or closed-in truck 
similar value — or I might consider something else in 
your collection. M622 

English refugee boy aged ten will swop letters with 
another on this side, too — or anyone else as far as that 
goes. 23. 



































Can you make 
stick to my ribs? 
once a week. M624 


“T want “What They Say in | in New | England” “by by Clif- 
ford Johnson, published thirty or forty years ago by 
Lee and Shepard. You can have your heart’s desire. 
M62 


Collen pennies, nickels, dimes, etc.? 
right coin board. I want soap. M626. 


home-made bread that will really 
Name your wants for supplying me 








I have just the 





Need tires for my Ford station wagon. Have apples, 
umber, but bet I don’t get any answers. M627. 


~ Stove wood or fireplace wood | all cut one-foot lengths 
— Southern New Hampshire. I want maple sirup. 
M628 

Two suits long, light but warm Brooks winter under- 
wear for six-foot man (two piece) await your six pairs 
heavy woolen socks (must be for 9% foot). M629. 

















“Gan use .380 calibre cartridges for Savage auto- 
matic — guard duty. What is it I can please you with? 
M630 








I’m just wild about Currier and Ives reprints. 
63 


Offer 
heavy gray elephant bookends— trunk up 1 





Grandpa left me his gold watch fob and it’s a pippin 
but honestly I’d just as soon have edible nuts, seed 
potatoes, sirup, humorous almanacs or would consider 
adding your dream dish to it fora pony. M632. 

Yep — my three children have three miles to walk 
to school now that tires and gas won’t work. What do 
you want for your small horse or pony? M633. 
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Large Florentine pocketbook which will just make 
1an’s inside coat pocket. Is no use to me but if you 
had a small oil heater for a parlor, I'd swop. M634 

Have two Franklin stoves, perfect condition, folding 
joors. Tempt me with soapstone or cast iron chunk 
jobs. M635 

In the neighborhood of 7000 ib f metal book plat« 
sed for printing various books awaits your offer of 
anything usefuj to a publisher such as a nifty cash 
register of the superior sort. M63¢ 
happiness. I'll try yours. M637 

~ Wanted: Milk goats in exchange { pair pure-bred 
uff geese, two ox yokes , pair of team bridles. Almost 
new. M638. 


Try my recipe Le 





succulents; 
stamps, 


Have small house plants, cactus 
matoes in May. Want premium c 
small hobby goods or offers. M639. 











Have unabridged dictio nary, want typewriter. New 
»00ks fo — what? M640 

Date box, shi ny tin in side, gold paper outside, over 
ix inches in diameter. Will cnhe paper clips, glue 
any of your odd miscellany such as very funny Christ- 
las OF greeting cards. M6‘ 41. 





Complete photograph outfit with» “Turner Reich” 
ens. Bronze statue ornament, “Lone Hunter.” Cur- 
ier & Ives picture 28 x 40, “Trial of Effie Deans.” What 
ave you got? M642 


Want Toad maps — not so new? Ear mufis, please 
M6 

ieee lots — near Newburyport, Mass. Will swop 
for farmhouse that can be used for summer vacation- 


ing. Beach lots are asses sed for about $1000. M644 











Stereopticians, please note. My kids could use cards 
and the things you look through. Can counter offer 
with games galore. M645. 





Brand new (Macy’s) Yankee Trader game is yours 
for your collection of tiny toy animals (must be good). 
M646 

If you want to see me with that twelve-pound look 
offer me something worthwhile for a Robert Frost 
original manuscript, signed, ood a Join Holmes original 
manuscript signed also. M647 








Will swop board and room at my very swanky 
Berkshire resort for oriental rugs. M648 


~ Baby deodorized skunks. I want two for pets There 
are plenty of things I can give you, but you name yours 
along the food line. M649 

















~ Who would like to swop pretty or interesting old- 
fashioned buttons for old U.S. and foreign stamps; 
aid bridle rosettes, old fans; old books, or old novelties 
and jewelry? } M650 


Skis for bottle of better and most expensive vitamin 
tablets is my offer. Former useless to me without 
latter. M651. 

~ Would like to trade stamps. w ith anyone. Also post 
cards — all kinds. Have collection of 4000 and more 
han 1000 duplicates of stamps and a large variety 
f post cards — comical and scenic. M652 





For ten copies of Ladies’ Home Journal or Woman’ 
Home Companion of years 1875 to 1890 I would swop 
ne of my hand-woven linen mats (about 12 by 16), 
t French prints. M653 

Desire German and Swiss steins, milk glass, or por- 
elain clock. Let me know your wants. M654 

W ho'd like some unmade, or made, model airplanes 
ra “strong box” « or a few sense I would like a 

elegraphy set or aviation relics M655 


I want a small easy-to- a - sop or catboat; will swop 
ilt-getting advertising or publicity services. M656 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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TUNE IN 
ON 


“SWOP NITE” 


every 
Saturday Evening 


8:30 to 9:00 
E. W.T. 


And you'll hear the 
original radio pro- 
gram — coast to coast 
Blue Network—- based 
on The Original Yan- 
kee Swoppers’ Col- 
umns. 


H. Allen Smith is 
master of ceremonies 
(you know, author, 
humorist, newspaper 
columnist). B.A. Rolfe 
and his orchestra fur- 
nish the music. 


You’ll get a real 
kick out of joining in 
the swopping, too. 











B. M. Rice, Editor; Laurie Hillyer, Feature; James Malachy, 
Books; Vera Victoreen and Cliiford Scofield, Photo; Marjorie 
Mills, Food; John R. Taylor, Advertising; 
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Horace Wadsworth, Circulation. 






















“Village Postoffice” 


As for YANKEE’s Policy 


editorially from here out, it’s to be ‘‘smiles 

. and something to stick to your ribs." 
We figure we can serve best by bringing 
you each month relief from the news broad- 
casts and headlines. . . relief from the nerve- 
racking readjustments we must all face .. . 
not by hiding our heads with the ostriches, 
of course, but by pointing to the place of 
humor in all this, too. Such as the little 
lady in Greenwich, Connecticut, who just 
knows that Hitler has her house marked for 
the first bomb. For ‘‘rib-stickers’” YANKEE 
will give you good plain fare to go to work 
on, much like the old Yankee breakfasts of 
oatmeal, pancakes and sausages . . . and pie 
Do you agree? Let's hear from you. 








Courtesy Wood Art Gallery 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Old-time Sugar Supper Story 


to end all old-time sugar supper stories, prize- 
winner of prize-winners, mouth-waterer 
of mouth-waterers, belongs to Mrs. Dudley 
F. Clapp of East Windsor Hill, Conn. Sorry 
we daren't give it all to you here (we'd be 
accused of hoarding or something), but the 
gist will answer. 

On the evening of April 1, a year ago, the 
author partook of one supper at a church 
near Guilford, Vermont, of which the first 
course consisted of beans, rolls, eggs, salad, 
pickles and coffee. The second course was 
hot maple syrup, poured on snow. 

‘And yum! yum! was it good!"’ 
Then came pies, doughnuts and coffee. 
On the evening of April 2, in a neighbor- 

















ing town, the author attended a grange 
supper of similar quality .. . except here 
many poured their syrup into saucers, then 
stirred it into sugary consistency. 

On the third of April, the author partook 
again — this time in New Hampshire. Guess 
she'd like those three suppers back this year. 


Next Month .. . April 

usually finds the “‘river rats’ in action on 
and in the white water of our spring rivers. 
Barring lack of means of transportation and 
other war difficulties, we supppose they'll 
be at this rapid shooting as usual. . . in 
canoes, foldboats, cataract boats, sweep 
scows, rubber boats and what have you. 
Heretofore, the ‘‘Apps’’ (members of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club) have had these 
rivers pretty much to themselves as an or- 
ganization. Now we have word of plans for 
a National White Water Association from 
Alexander Grant, Jr., 1812 G Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C. Write him if you'd like 
to be on the Bulletin List ($2.50 per year). 


That Picture on Page 31 

of the December issue brought a fine letter 
from subscriber Mrs. William Webb of 
Minneapolis, telling us more about her 
mother’s brother, Dr. James Eldredge Cin 
extreme right of picture). He apparently, 
among other services to his and other coun- 
tries, served General Grant, was the first 
librarian of the Agricultural Department, 
went to Japan under General Capron, be- 
came Surgeon General of Hokkaido, and 
remained forthwith in medical practice in 
Yokohama for twenty-seven years. In later 
years he was given not only the Fourth 
Order of Merit by the Emperor, but also the 
Third. In 1899 he was commissioned, as a 
Free Mason, Legate for the Supreme Coun- 
cil of S. J. U. S. — to act as its representa- 
tive in the Empires of China and Japan. 


You Knew, of Course, 


that the minuteman, now being used by the 
Treasury Department as the Savings Bond 


YANKEE 








““You get swell comfort in every pair . . . longer 
wear, too. I've worn 'em for years, and more com- 
fortable outdoor boots just can’t be found! There 
are mighty good reasons why. They're made by 
hand using only the top-grade leathers... then, 
their real Indian moccasin construction gives you 
the comfort of a single piece of leather cradling 
your foot. Take my tip — get yourself Bass 
Moccasins right away.” 

FREE — Bass will send you a 
big illustrated catalog showing 
all kinds of fine Outdoor Foot- 
wear. Drop a line today to G. H. 
Bass & Co., 253 Maia St., Wil- 
ton, Maine. 


BASS 


QUAIL HUNTER 
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SPORTOCASINS for Golf, SKI BOOTS 


MT omoha-1 4 Mal. | mel helele) miaeleha ast. 


Down East Lecture! 


A ninety-minute program with three hundred 
color slides of Maine's best scenery and most 
delightful characters. Audiences enthusiastic. 

Mr. Blackington, the lecturer, spins yarns as 
only a State-of-Mainer can. 

Illustrated Circular on request. 
Inquire of 
: IF 
GEORGE E. TUFTS, Mgr. 
The Blackington Lectures 


9 Hamilton Place 
Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Hubbard 2197 












ZS5¢ 
SHAVES ME 


FROM FALL 
ROUNDUP 'TIL 
CHRISTMAS 


From Montana 
comes this en- 
dorsement of Marlin 
Blades! You too can 
get more shaves forless 
money with smooth- 
shaving, money- 
saving Marlin Blades. 


pouBLe 
EDGE Cc 
BLADES 


Single Edge 14 for 25¢ 





so Ne oe 
c : : we 
4 AT TIMES SQUARE 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
single from *2™ 
double from *350 


Rooms with oan water. Single from $1.50 
Double from $2.50 . . . Special weekly rates 
Two sir-conditioned resteurants 

James M. Carroll Manager 


‘lcodsteck 


127 WEST 43rd STREET 
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? Made of 
Slade S No.1 grade of 
PEANUT and salt 
BUTTER 


peanuts 












Guaranteed by Marlin Firearms Co. 








symbol, is the one and the same that stood 
in the flesh on the Concord, Massachusetts, 
battle front . . . and is now commemorated 
in statuary there. 

























We Are Hearing Just 


now about Yanks in Northern Ireland, 
Yanks in Malaya, and Yanks most every- 
where. .. God be good to them. Had an 
interesting bit of chatter from Yank Hiram 
Blauvelt of Oradell, N. J., the other day 
that is some sort of a prize winner. 

Tells us that among his recent adventures 
with the British American Ambulance Corps 
he managed an exclusive interview with 
the re-enthroned Emperor Haile Selassie. 
Backing out of the royal presence he had the 
misfortune of stepping on the Emperor's 
famous dog... “‘yelps followed.”’ 


You Who Are 


interested in the length of the days and such 
things will have noted by now that on the 
17th of this month the sun rises and sets 
over Boston at 5:53 E.S.T., or 6:53 E.W.T. 


Looking Ahead a Bit 


we see coming up at Constitution Hall, 
Washington, D. C., April 29 next, the fifth 
National Folk Festival — an interchange of 
deep-seated folk traditions of our varied 
racial groups. Sarah Knott, Director, 820 
18th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., asks 
you to let her know of any songs, music, 
dances, in your community .. . and wants 
your co-operation 


No Blackout on Books! 


Worse than physical oppression, worse than 
military occupation, is the darkness of false 
information, ignorance and confused think- 
ing. That's a blackout no Yankee will have. 

Books give enlightenment and cheer — 
readily transferable to friends. Visit with 
your favorite authors and publishers often, 
buy a book for yourself . . . one for a friend. 
Keep the light of knowledge burning! 
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“ s HE delicate, delicious flavor 
here is a favorite 1 


New England treat 


of Deerfoot Farms Sausage 
will win your family’s favor, just 





as they have delighted genera- 
a tempting flavor tions of hearty appetites. Deer- 
foot Sausage are made fresh daily 

that aelilileyi be beat from choice cuts of tender, young 
pork. Freshly-ground spices and 
aromatic herbs add that distinc- 












tive and tantalizing Deerfoot 
flavor. Try them crisply browned 
for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 
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FARMS SAUSAGE aaistocea: 


OF SAUSAGE 


On the Bulletin Board 


The Morgan Horse Morgan breed of hoss (also, we can't resist 
Bulletin adding, tireless, too) 


issued six times a year, is to be had by writ- The Thoreau Society Bulletin 

ing the Morgan Horse Club, Inc., 90 Broad which is of rare interest to all Thoreauans, 
Street, New York, N. Y. Subscription price, is now being issued by Dr. Raymond Adams, 
$1.00 a year. If you're contemplating ex- President of Thoreau Society (admission 
changing your gasoline buggy (possibly by $1.00). Send your money to Mr. Adams at 
now tireless), suggest you look into this Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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More Plymouth History 
Dear YANKEE 

I read with interest your Pleasantry (page 
40 of the February issue), titled ‘History 
As We Know It.”’ 

Now it happens that a certain little 
eight-year-old girl had been spending a few 
days at Plymouth, Mass. We were curious 
as to what, if any, impression historically 
the sojourn had made. So we questioned 
her. Had she seen Plymouth Rock? Oh my, 
yes. Did she know what happened on the 
rock? Certainly, she did... that was the 
place where the penguins landed 


Military Training In Schools 
Dear YANKEE: 

Our present unprepared state proves that 
our preparatory schools should incorporate 
some military training. It is sad and difficult 
to train a man to be an officer in a short 
time. 

Which leads me to mention that Mercers- 
burg Academy is not a Military Academy, 
as you state in your February issue — has 
not been since its early years. Many of us 
feel that it should be now. 

Former Student of Mercersburg Academy. 


The Small Town In Air Raids 
Dear YANKEE: 

The small town needs in the matter of in- 
struction in air raids should be printed. I'm 
faithfully attending lectures and they are 
all intended for big cities. What good is 


YANKEE 


instruction in decontamination work for 
instance, and how the warden makes out 
his report to the zone warden? 

Mine is meant as constructive criticism, 
of course, but the need for instruction that 
really fits the small towns is sadly lacking 

Air-Raid Warden. 


That Reminds Me 
Dear YANKEE: 

Your item, ‘History As We Know It,” 
reminds of the schoolteacher who asked her 
pupils to describe the Magna Charta. When 
the papers were returned to her she was in- 
terested to learn, from one paper, that 
Magna Charta was a Scotchman who was 
killed in action while defending his country; 
that when his widow was informed of his 
death she grabbed his musket, threw it over 
her shoulder, and started for the front, ex- 
claiming as she did so, “‘shoot if you must 
this old gray head, but I'm going to fight 
it out along this line if it takes all summer.” 

Having for a dinner guest one who forty 
years ago was an honor student in the subur- 
ban high school of a large city, I told the 
above story. It awakened no response, so I 
said,*‘Why don’t you laugh? That is sup- 
posed to be funny.’’ The reply I received 
proved to be funnier than the story; it was, 
**Well, Helen, I'm not sure that 1 know whe 
Magna Charta was.”" 

HBO. 


CORRECTIONS 


On page 72, February YANKEE, author 
of ‘Steamboat Lore of the Penobscot’’ was 
erroneously given as John M. Chamberlin. 
It should have been John M. Richardson. 


Page 20, February YANKEE, was entitled 
“Ski Picnic at Pico Peak, Vermont."’ This 
title should have applied only to top picture. 
The two pictures at bottom of page were 
taken at Northfield, Mass. 

























This month (March 5) the New Hampshire 
Society for Crippled Children and Handicapped 
Persons starts its ninth annual Easter seal 
With its help and inspiration small 
legs and hands learn to weave a new pat- 


drive 


tern, young lives in black-outs of despair 
shine out once again. With three thousand 
crippled children already on its roll the 
society has as its goal, help for every child 
in the state who needs its help. Its motto: 
Charity begins at home and doesn’t end 
until it has reached every home. A musical 
broadcast from Manchester starts the drive. 
The three young people pictured above will 
take part — each looks whole as well 
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happy, but each is a plucky patient of the 
organization. Miss Beatrice Raiche, long 
hospitalized herself, is called the society's 
songbird and often entertains hospital shut- 
ins; ‘‘Mose’’ Morey is not only a proficient 
typist and carpenter but has a lyric baritone 
heard now and then on the air. The young 
man with the horn, Mr. Herbert Went- 
worth, plays practically any musical instru- 


ment except the harp 
A Yankee Trick 

An inexpensive way to heat your sleeping 
room if you have no stove in it or are with- 
out an oil heater or radiator is to heat six 
or more old-fashioned cast iron flatirons red 
hot and place them in an old-fashioned cast 
iron kettle. Be sure the kettle is well 
warmed at the time 

Then cover the kettle and convey it to the 
room and close the doors and windows 
tightly. The kettle should then be un 
covered and placed on something to avoid 
scorching or soiling the floor or carpet and 
placed as near the center of the room as pos- 
sible 

Note 
during the day will heat much more quickly 
than one that has been closed. 

Dr. G.E 


A room that has been well-aired 


Coss. 


The smell of paint, tobacco or smoke in 
a room may be taken away by setting in the 
center of it a pan of lighted charcoal in which 
some juniper berries have been thrown. 
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Located in the Heart of Boston's Famous Back Bay District. 
Free Automobile Parking Right on the Hote! Grounds, 
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“DIAPER REVOLUTION”’ 


“I don’t know any of the answers, and so 
don’t expect me to figure them out for you.” 
Brilliant, uncensored, amusing and awful is 
this authentic account of a few weeks in the 
spring of 1941 when the Nazi machine 
swept through Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Crete. From the Land of the Silent People 
(Doubleday, Doran, 353 pp., $3.00) by 
Robert St. John, seasoned AP correspondent. 
Here is the story of the *‘Diaper Revolution”’ 
where school children began the revolt 
against the German pact, where wives 
brought their soldier men by mule from the 
mountains (many of whom had not even 
heard of tanks) and where a madness grew 
for war and old-time bravery, as the crowds 
sang ‘‘Oi, Serbia,’’ in the streets of Bel- 
grade. One out of every fifteen of those 
singers was to be killed by Stuka bombers. 

Other stories stand out . . . Black Friday 
in Sarajevo; the Greek troop train riddled 
its whole length by a low-flying plane, three 
times, and the Greeks running screaming 
into the hills; the bitterness which the 
Anzacs felt about the smart propaganda 
talk of Greek courage. ‘‘Whole companies, 
battalions, regiments of Greeks fled when 
the German drive really began.’’ The mag- 
nificent job of the crippled British fleet 
evacuating men from Crete, while high- 
ranking Near East British officers were hav- 
ing their boots polished as a campaign was 
being lost! 

If our own smugness can be blasted, these 
honest and accurate pages may help. And 
they are good reading, too, for women and 
laughter, which historians ignore, are there 
along with the bitterness and the blood. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 









VERMONT SPEAKING! 


What Vermonter has not been suckled on 
D. P. Thompson's *‘Green Mountain Boys’? 
It is fitting that his grandson, Charles Miner 
Thompson, editor and scholar, should 
round out the tale with a definitive history 
of Vermont and her “‘hardiest, most inde- 
pendent, most undisciplined of individual- 
ists’’ who fought and died for freedom 
Independent Vermont (Houghton Mifflin, 
574 pp., $4.50). 

In 1609 Champlain first saw the lake 
which was to bear his name and to become 
the most well-trodden warpath in the coun- 
try. He saw maples one hundred and twenty 
feet high, and white pine twice that height. 
Even the animals were larger than their 
European relatives. For a long time this 
paradise was neglected. Then it took the 
British one hundred years of bloody warfare 
with French and Indians, and vast sums of 
money, to open the land to settlers and 
speculators. Few if any white men lived in 
this wild region which was to be Vermont 
before 1724. It is amazing to think that a 
baby born that year could have lived to see 
Vermont, like a balky horse, jump over the 
lowered bars to become the fourteenth state 
in the Union. 

Perforce tough and resourceful, the pio- 
neers fought wild beasts and Indians. (Massa- 
chusetts offered two hundred dollars for an 
Indian scalp.) They beat the British and 
beat up the Yorkers, neighbors whom they 
feared and hated; they squabbled with New 
Hampshire and with each other, Eastsiders 
against Westsiders. Out of this chaos the 
Green Mountain Boys formed and carried on 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Throwing Away Novels 
is practically a hobby with Esther Forbes, 
Worcester, Mass., whose first biography, 
Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, is 
scheduled for the April book-of-the-month. 
If Miss Forbes does not feel a novel is the 
best she can do, it sails into the wastebasket 
— five have sailed into the list of the best 
sellers. She wrote her first novel, O Genteel 
Lady, Saturday afternoons and Sunday 
mornings while holding a job as publishers’ 
reader. The day the book came out she 
tossed up her job, married and sailed for 
Europe. Her new book which draws a pre- 
Revolution Boston boiling with hate and 
fury is the first biography of the fiery gentle- 
man who cast silver teapots and galloped 
to Concord from the opposite shore. Miss 
Forbes likes Tolstoy, Ogden Nash, talking, 
ministers and the word ‘‘really.’’ She does 
not like spelling, writing with a pen or 
people who let themselves get bored. 





MEET AS SWEET 


a product as ever gave 
delight to a true Yankee 
—Pure Co-Op Vermont 
Maple Syrup! Ask for it 
the next time you visit 


your 
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MIKE BOWEN GOES TO TOWN 
by Philbrook Paine 
A Bundle of Deeds and a Deal with the Wolves 


Hat Mike Bowen fellow over 
jj} at the Nottingvale Promo- 

tional Commission is a hum- 
dinger of a live wire. He's 
Hnot much to look at, you understand; 
M he’s short and his hair stands on end 
most of the time, and he appears to be 
eternally in a daze, but he has a knack 
of getting things done. As executive 
secretary of the Promotional Commis- 
sion, he’s sort of a one man brain trust 
serving the merchants and institutions 
of this fair town of Nottingvale. 

They say around town that Mike has 
his heart in the Promotional Commis- 
sion because of a blond young lady 
named Jesse Hughes who holds forth 
there as Mike's secretary. This thing's 
been going on for some time, but he's 
making plenty of time there now, since 
he got back from New York and pre- 
sented her with the silver fox scarf. 
And speaking of that, the way he got it 
is a good example of how Mike can 
size up a proposition and kill two birds 
with one stone. 

You see, it wasn't so long ago that 
my Mike got called in by Sidney Lovett, 
@H president of the Nottingvale Bank, to 
| help straighten out a little problem 
they had there. As Mr. Lovett had put 
it in his brusque way: ““The bank’s 
holding too go/rammed much abandoned 
farm property, Mike."’ 

“Real estate?"’ asked Mike. 

"For statistical reasons we call it 
that, yes."” 


‘And you wish to unload?”’ 

“*Precisely.”’ 

Together they had gone out to inspect 
the bank's holdings, and on the way 
back, Mike had got to the point quick. 
“That stuff's a natural for the New 
York market." 

It had bothered Mr. Lovett con- 
siderably to think of Mike's descending 
into the great city to deal with the 
wolves, especially if he were carrying 
with him the deeds to the greater part 
of the bank's tangible property, but 
Mike had persuaded him that the step 
was the right one. 

**It’s a cinch,’’ Mike had said, “‘that 
you won't unload this stuff around 
here. What use has a native for a sixty 
acre farm with a ramshackle house and 
forty acres gone to alder brush? But 
you take that down to New York and 
ask eighteen hundred dollars for it, and 
it sounds like magic.” 

Mr. Lovett had stroked his chin re- 
flectively. “‘You think you can get 
eighteen hundred apiece for them?”’ 

“Wouldn't that cover you?’’ asked 
Mike. 

“It would be like heaven,”’ 
Mr. Lovett. 

Well, a couple of days after that, 
Mike had finished up his business at the 
Promotional Commission, not includ- 
ing Jesse of course, and had stuffed the 
deeds in his pocket and was all set to 
start off to do battle with the wolves. 
He'd elected to drive down ia his road- 
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ster (you could do it in those days), 
and you couldn’t blame Mr. Lovett 
very much for feeling less optimistic 
about it than he had before. 

But Jesse said: ‘“You'll show ‘em, 
won't you, Honey?”’ 

“Don’t have anything to do with 
strangers, will you, Mike?’’ warned his 
mother. 

‘Mind you, Mike,’ Mr. Lovett said 
sternly, ‘those deeds represent prac- 
tically the entire tangible assets of our 
little bank here.”’ 

Jesse came to his defense. ‘‘Now 
don't worry, Mr. Lovett; if Mike walks 
into a booby trap, he'll walk right out 
again.”’ 

“I wish I had your faith,”’ said Mr. 
Lovett. 

Well, as you can imagine, New York 
absorbed the shock of Mike's impact 
with scarcely a ruffle. At the end of the 
third day, Mike’s acquaintances were 
limited to an elevator boy named Spike, 
an irate traffic cop whose conversation 
was brisk and to the point, and to a 
couple of real estate agents who smiled 
wearily and asked if Nottingvale were 
on American territory. 

After a week he was rapidly ap- 
proaching the point of despair when, 
through no fault of his own and 
through no effort on his part, he quite 
unexpectedly doubled the number of 
his acquaintances in one afternoon. 
True, the introduction was simple and 
of a primitive kind, but Mike was in a 
state of mind where he was willing to 
overlook formalities. 

The meeting took place not far from 
the entrance to the Holland Tunnel. 
Mike had driven downtown and was 
slowly revolving around and around in 


a four-block circle, trying to keep out 
of the way of traffic and at the same 
time get a good look at the buildings, 
when this gentleman pulled up beside 
him in a flashy car and opened the con- 
versation. Mike was so happy about 
being able to talk to somebody that he 
didn’t care very much what they con- 
versed upon, but he gathered that his 
new friend was willing to sell him an 
unusually fine silver fox scarf at a re- 
markably low price. Now Mike was 
naturally interested in any novel mer- 
chandising scheme that he might take 
back to Nottingvale, so when the 
fellow suggested that they pull in to 
the curb he acquiesced in an instant. 
Mike told Jesse later that before he 
knew it his friend was sitting alongside 
him on the seat, displaying a gorgeous 
silver fox scarf. 

Mike's eyes were popping wide open, 
because this was the closest he'd ever 
been to a silver fox before, so he natu- 
rally asked the fellow if he weren't 
afraid to be running around with so 
much valuable merchandise on him. 

‘*Aren’t you afraid it will be stolen?” 
he asked the fellow. 

Well, Mike says that the gentle- 
man's reaction to that was peculiar to 
say the least because he reached for the 
door handle suddenly and barked: “A 
wise guy, ch?’’ Mike calmed him down 
by saying that he was interested in all 
kinds of methods of exchanging goods 
— that was his business, you might 
say — and that he was just pointing 
out a hazard in the silver fox game that 
had occurred to him. The fellow 
scratched his head and regarded Mike 
sternly for a moment and took his hand 
off the door handle. 




















Mike’s thoughts were all mixed up at 
the time, what with finding somebody 
to talk to and being lonesome for Jesse, 
and it wasn't very long before he put 
two and two together and got to think- 
ing how pretty Jesse would look with 
that silver fox around her neck. 

The long and short of it was the 
fellow could let Mike have it for a hun- 
dred dollars, and Mike says that he 
thinks he could have beat him down to 
ninety but that he didn't feel that he 
ought to haggle over a present that he 
was getting for his Jesse girl. So he 
hauled out his pocketbook. As he did, 
three or four deeds belong to the Not- 
tingvale bank fell out, too. 

Now, as anybody in Nottingvale will 
tell you, Mike may be green at some 
things such as purchasing silver fox 
scarfs, but he’s not dumb. So he sort 
of held the money in his hand and began 
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to talk about those deeds. At first, the 
fellow was impatient, but Mike kept 
hold of the money tight and launched 
into an oration about Nottingvale rea] 
estate that would have done credit to 
Daniel Webster. By-and-by the fellow 
began to listen. And the more Mike 
talked, the more interested the fellow 
got. And pretty soon, they were call- 
ing each other Mike and Tony, and 
Tony was looking at him with a gleam 
in his eye and talking excitedly about 
all the money there was to be made in 
raising alder timber. Mike painted a 
pretty picture of the way these alders 
grew all over the place and were wait- 
ing for some smart fellow to come in 
and make a killing. Tony drank it all 
in like a thirsty man and told Mike 
that he didn’t think eighteen hundred 
was very much for a sterling-lined 
proposition like that. But Mike re- 
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minded him of the break he'd just got 
on the fur and that he was returning 
the favor. 

Mind you, all this took place down 
a few blocks from the entrance to the 
Holland Tunnel with the traffic roaring 
by and people walking along the side- 
walk not three feet away. When Jesse 
asked Mike later if he didn’t feel foolish 
sitting there in the heart of the city 
talking about the old Wickard home- 
stead, he replied that he didn’t because 
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Tony was already referring to the 
farm as Tony's place, and Mike was 
telling him how to harvest the alder 
crop. 

Well, pretty soon, Tony began to re- 
member his friends, and the first thing 
Mike knew, he was suggesting that 
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they go around and see some of them. 
He mentioned a fellow named Joe, who 
turned out to be his boss. Ought to cut 
Joe in on this, he told Mike dutifully. 
So they went to see Joe at a vague sort 
of establishment on a vague sort of 
street, and Mike could see that he was 
somebody of importance because he 
made himself so difficult to get at. Mike 
said later that he never did get to see 
Joe face to face but they talked to each 
other through a little peek hole, but 





he could hear his friend Tony giving 
him a sales talk about the great, new 
alder bonanza up in Nottingvale. The 
upshot of it was that they hadn't been 
there very long before Tony had un- 
loaded the old Murchie homestead and 
the Billings farm onto Joe. 
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And then they progressed from there 
through some more streets which made 
no impression on Mike, and he was in- 
troduced to Uncle Furio. Mike says 
that by this time he was thinking of 
getting himself listed on the exchange 
as a corporation, he was doing such a 
land office business. Tony confided that 
his uncle was also in the silver fox 
game, and Mike could see that he had 
an uncanny business instinct because he 
picked out the old Williams farm which 
has more alders to the square acre than 
any other piece of land in the county. 
After they had closed the deal with 
Uncle Furio, they proceeded to another 
dear, dear friend of Tony's and sold the 
old Winkley place which is so far gone 
that it doesn’t even grow good alders; 
and then Mike relieved Tony of 
his eighteen hundred and discovered 
that he'd run out of deeds. So he 
told Tony that they'd have to call it 
quits. 

By this time Tony got a notion into 
his head that he ought to reward Mike 
somehow. Mike says that they whizzed 
uptown and stopped in front of a big 
fur store, and Tony went in and was 
gone for quite a long time. When he 
returned he had a long box under his 
arm and his face was all smiles, and he 
made a big ceremony of presenting the 
box to Mike. And then Tony looked 
sort of apologetic while Mike was open- 
ing the box and he patted him on the 
arm and said: ‘‘Mike, my friend; this 
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time Tony give you a real, good silver 
fox.”’ 

And Mike looked sort of embarrassed 
and cried: ‘*But, Tony, you've already 
sold me one.”’ 

And then Tony looked down at his 
feet and mumbled, ‘“That other one, 
she very old and very worn. Worth 
about five dollars.’" And he gave Mike 
some advice. “‘Mike smart boy. Stick 
to alder business and not get mixed up 
in silver fox.”’ 

And Mike says that he started to say: 
‘Tony smart boy. Stick to silver fox 
business —;"’ but he changed his mind. 
Instead he got Tony to drive him over 
to Grant's Tomb, and then they came 
back to Mike’s little roadster and said 
good-by. After that, Mike went around 
and shook hands with Spike, the ele- 
vator boy, and Sam who shined his 
shoes, and then Mike lit out for Not- 
tingvale. 

Well, the silver fox scarf sort of 
clinched the whole matter with Jesse, 
and they're talking about setting a date 
pretty soon. And every little while, 
Mr. Lovett of the Nottingvale bank 
comes over to the office of the Notting- 
vale Promotional Commission and 
shakes his head in bewilderment and 
asks: “I don’t see how you did it. 
Aren't they pretty sharp down there 
in New York?"’ 

And Mike winks at Jesse and looks 
wise and replies, ‘“Yeah, they're sharp, 
all right — in their own line, that is.”’ 





Yankee Answer 

A small village in southern New Hamp- 
shire has a lawyer famous for drawing wills. 
On the death of one of the village greats, 
the gossip of the town decided to find 





out just what had been left and to whom. 

**Would you mind telling me how much 
Blank left?’’ he said bluntly to the lawyer 
**Not at all,’’ the lawyer said blandly. “‘He 
left everything he had.”’ 






























NEW ENGLAND | 
in UTAH 


by G. M. RELYEA 





TAH is a lot like New Eng- 
land. Snow comes at about 
the same time it would in 
Rhode Island. Many of the} .. 

native eastern trees and flowers have R 

been transplanted with excellent re- 


di 





sults. You can see the New England . 
influence in homes, schools, churches | j;, 
and public buildings. ¥ 

In rural districts the barn has a thou-f ,, 


sand counterparts in Vermont, and 
you'd swear that shed with the old car- | 4, 
riage was transplanted from Uncle 


Bill's place in the Berkshires. Of rn 
course, in the big fields and the long, J .. 


flat stretches that mark Utah farm land 
there is a difference from back East 
But how about the accompanying pic- 
ture of spring plowing? 
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cially in the valley towns — when the 
distant mountains get covered with 
snow and look like the Presidential 
Range, and the snowplows are out and 
the picket fences are lined with white 
hoods, why, you're back again in some 
little Connecticut village. Every other 
house is a New England parsonage 

or you can think it is. 

Great Salt Lake is set in an almost 
barren desert, but its shoreline in a 
score of places is the nearest thing to 
the Maine coast I know of except the 
real thing. 


Take it in winter though espe” 
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Wyman Ridge was a quiet little town, 
Built-high where Other-Criks flow down 

Into Champlain; there was a hill there 

And it had the name first, the town didn’t care 
And stole its name from the Hill. 


Three years ago, Noland Little was First Selectman 
He was new there, but worked his way up quick — a span 
That must have hung on political Pull — 

It wasn't long, it seems, before he ran the town; 
And ran it in his own peculiar way 

It really doesn't pay to say 

Too much, but the Orders drawn 

Were higher than all the years before 

Mr. Little came around. We know 

He ran the Grange and General Store, 

And I guess, he made a little more 

Out of the Schools and Account for Poor. 
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YANKE! 
He was a sly little man, and lame 
In one knee; with wild black-hair that wouldn't tame 
At all; it ran down his wrinkled forehead 

And would fall, over his ears. They said 

He was insane, but I don’t know about thar, 

He made them pay their taxes, and was slick as any cat 


He rode around in a shiny green-car, 

Told us just what to do, and when 

To do it; though we hated him more than Ken 
Hearn, who ruled the years before him. 

The Town Officers were like Checkers a whim 
Of his and they moved around so fast 

It amazed us all. Though it’s now in the past 

I still remember everything he did last year 

... Why! He told the Minister what to preach 

On Sunday. The Minister was mad, and made a speech 
Instead; he went to jail for that . . . it made a smell 
All over the State, but Little smashed it down 

He was wise enough — though he couldn't spell 
One single word right. It made the-Governor frown 
To read Noland’s letters, yet he read them 

And was sure to mail an answer back. 


His tyranny lasted three years. We couldn't stand it 
Any longer; Ken Hearn had an idea and it made a hit 
With most of us — some will always disagree 

And so, on March 4th, Town Meeting Day, 

We knew just what to do — we lay 

In wait for Little, like a revolutionary mob 


And elected Ken as Selectman, instead of him. They all rob 


The town, in some way or other 

It doesn’t matter much. how they do it. 
We've elected Noland as Keeper of the Pound 
And that keeps him from going around, 

And starting Civil-Wars. 


Raymond B. Stevens, Chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, Demo- 
crat (Left); and former United States Senator George H. Moses, Republican, President 








of the New Hampshire Constitutional Convention (Right) 


New Hampshire’s “Free Academy 


in Government” 
by Charles Morris Mills 


Are there enough seats to go around? 


the Granite State, folks 

"4 "ike to boast about the size 
rT | of the legislature. For in 

) the ‘World League for Big- 
ger and Better Legislative Assemblies,"’ 
New Hampshire holds third place with 
423 representatives. The premier posi- 


tion is occupied by the British Com- 
mons with Big Ben still booming the 
hours over its 615 members in bomb- 
Next comes our Fed- 


scarred London 





eral House of Representatives which re- 
cently voted to hold its size to 435 mem- 
bers and to fit the apportionment of the 
latest census accordingly. However, if 
the voters of New Hampshire in the 
next fall's election don’t approve by 
a two-thirds majority a resolution of 
the recent Constitutional Convention 
to reduce the legislature to between 
375 and 400, the Granite State will go 
into a new high in 1946 of 455 and be- 
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come the second largest legislative 
assembly in the world. 

New Hampshire now outdistances 
sister New England states which have 
legislatures based more or less on town- 
meetin’ lines. Connecticut is hardly in 
the league at all with 272 members, 
while Vermont and Massachusetts lag 
with 246 and 240 respectively. 

In an era when democratic govern- 
ments are becoming more and more 
centralized, the existence of such a 
large legislature for a state with only 
half a million people seems grotesque 
to the outside world. Yet within the 
old Granite State, it’s another story. 
Here, say the natives, is ‘‘a democracy 
for and by the people,’ “‘a selective 
service for legislators,’ ‘‘a free acad- 
emy in government.’’ Many a family in 
wind-blown villages perched on rocky 
hilltops boasts of the fact that in 
generation after generation a represent- 
ative has been “down at Concord."’ 

“The size of our legislature,"’ said 
a prominent retired businessman in the 
recent Constitutional Convention, ‘‘has 
kept us honest, for we haven't had 
any graft or fraud in the past forty 
years like Kansas City and Jersey City 
and North Dakota. We have a big 
House but we know what we are doin’ 
all the time.’" The former adviser to 
the ex-King of Siam and now Chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission, 
Raymond B. Stevens, a delegate from 
Landaff, expressing the common opin- 
ion to keep the House in its town- 
meetin’ wrappings, said, ‘‘Here is 
where I got my start on a career of pub- 
lic service and I don’t want any change 
which will deny the small town ade- 
quate representation at Concord.”’ 
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However, even democracy preferred 
in New Hampshire has limitations — 
physical and economic. For sixty-four 
years, the state has not changed its 
basis of representation, while the popu- 
lation has increased 50 per cent and the 
House has doubled in size due to the 
decline in towns and the growth of 
cities. This spring, when the returns of 
the 1940 census showed an increase in 
population, there was a sudden realiza- 
tion that more seats would have to be 
built in the House if the same old sys- 
tem was to be continued. Still further, 
if the state increased in the next decade, 
the additional representatives would 
have to be seated in the visitors’ gal- 
lery or the State House would have to 
be enlarged or a new auditorium a la 
Barnum and Bailey would have to be 
erected. The situation ceased to be 
humorous. 

The 1941 legislature voted funds for 
a special session of the Constitutional 
Convention which had been in recess 
since 1938, for only through resolution 
from that body and a favorable vote of 
the people could the House be reduced. 
This decision met with willing ap- 
proval from the 90-odd legislators who 
were also delegates to the Convention, 
for a special session meant salary and 
mileage checks. While most of the 
legislator-delegates were on hand when 
the most important resolution was 
being considered, more than one hun- 
dred delegates were absent. At the 
close of the Convention, it was revealed 
that one-sixth of money appropriated 
by the legislature would be paid to 
absentee delegates. This situation led 
former United States Senator George H. 
Moses, the president of the Convention, 
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to remark: “‘The chair is of the opinion 
that those delegates [absentee] should 
return their pay-checks to the state 
treasury, though I doubt that any of 
them will." Thus, democracy preferred 
meant absentee compensation even 
when changes in the Constitution of 
the state were at stake 

A few delegates were reported to 
have returned their checks, including 
Lawrence F. Whittemore, assistant to 
the president of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, one of the most active Demo- 
crats in the session, who advocated 
““freezing’’ the legislature at its present 
size, who wrote the following letter: 

“In view of the fact that on the first 
day of the convention not very much 
was accomplished, I do not see why | 
should be paid for that. The second day 
the timber tax amendment was passed, 
but since the newspapers say that it is 
no good, I probably should not be paid 
for that. On the third day, I got shel- 
lacked on my efforts to keep the size of 
the House just as it is, therefore I do 
not see why the state should pay me 
for that. The fourth day was dedicated 
to complimentary speeches, and since 
I have to work for a living I did not 
attend the session.” 

"Way back in 1877, the people voted 
to send a representative from every 
town and ward with 600 population 
and in smaller towns ‘‘in such propor- 
tionate part of the time as the number 
of inhabitants shall bear to 600." A 
town with 400 people is thus repre- 
sented three out of five terms during 
a ten-year period and has three-fifths of 
a seat. For larger towns and cities a 
second representative is chosen for the 
next 1200 population above 600; or, in 


other words a town of 1800 has two, 
and a town of 3000, three representa- 
tives. Today about 43 per cent of the 
legislature is from cities. Several times 
over the years, the people have refused 
to change the basis of representation as 
the necessary two-thirds majority vote 
has not been obtained, although several 
Constitutional Conventions have agreed 
on reductions. The town and village 
vote has always proved more effective 
than the city vote. 

The Convention in September voted 
to limit permanently the House to an 
average of about 388 seats, which is 67 
below the contemplated high if the 
basis of representation is not changed. 
The loss in seats would be almost evenly 
split between the towns and the cities. 
Moves to “‘freeze’’ the House at its 
present size or to reduce it to between 
325 and 350 were defeated. On the ac- 
cepted resolution the vote was fairly 
divided between the Republicans and 
the Democrats, while the city vote 
favored the resolution and the town 
vote opposed the contemplated change. 

There were attempts during the Con- 
vention to change the character of 
representation from the town-meetin’ 
form to district allotment. But New 
Hampshire is not ready for any such 
change. 

Let's look at the record and see what 
kind of laws the ‘“‘free academy of 
government’’ turns out in a session. 
The output of the 1941 legislature 
would seem to compare favorably with 
statutes adopted in many other states. 
With the trend toward national de- 
fense, the state adopted laws covering 
the creation of a state council of defense, 
a state guard, sabotage, the handling 
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of explosives, defense housing, and a 
state department of aviation. There 
were also statutes on unfair trade prac- 
tices, police pensions, health protection 
and the reduction of the waiting period 
for unemployment compensation from 
three weeks to one week for a limited 
period. 

The second biggest business of the 
state is the tourist trade and recreation. 
Now, with winter sports, snow has 
become one of the assets of the state to 


STATE CAPITOL, CONCORD, N. H. 
The walls may have to be torn down 
to enlarge the House of Representatives 
if the voters do not approve a constitu- 
tional amendment to reduce the size of 
the legislature in the fall elections of 1942 
attract the skiers and snowshoe art- 
ists from the crowded cities of New 
England further south. Thus, many of 
the laws deal with fish and game, 
forestry, and recreation. 

The legislature refused to pass the 
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roadside beautification bill which 
would have regulated signs and bill- 
boards (New Hampshire is reported to 
have more signs than Massachusetts), 
principally because the farmers didn't 
want to lose the few dollars paid them 
yearly by outdoor advertisers for boards 
erected on their pastures. 

The conservative policy of the law- 
makers was shown in the refusal to 
accept women on juries “‘because its 
adoption would mean the reconstruc- 
tion of county courthouses to provide 
toilet facilities,"’ or as one legislator 
declared, *‘Imagine some of our beauti- 
ful young ladies being locked up with 
the men of a jury all night."" The 
House also turned down a plan of state 
civil service ‘‘because things is goin’ all 
right now,’’ and soil conservation on 
a model Washington plan for fear of 
the further loss of states’ rights 

Naturally change comes slowly in a 
state with a constitution almost 160 
years old. Sixty-eight years passed 
before the property qualification for the 
election of a state senator was stricken 
out of the constitution; 93 years before 
the word ‘‘Protestant’’ was dropped 
and the sessions of the legislature 
changed from annual to biennial; 105 
years to change the sessions from June 
to January; and 128 years to make 
‘plurality’ rather than “‘majority’’ the 
determining factor in elections. Only 
in 1936 was the boundary line between 
Vermont and New Hampshire settled 
on the banks of the Connecticut River. 
Now Granite State folks have a chance 
to change one of the cumbersome parts 
of governmental machinery which has 
grown up like Topsy during recent 
years. 









SPIRIT OF 1776 


— An Oldhaven Tale 


by Joseph Chase Allen 


suppose, and are usually well 
understood, as reckoned by 
general standards. The reason, 
of course, is that 





so many of the in- samp Er sae 


habitants have 
traveled widely 
and realized per- 
fectly what an in- 
vasion of Greece, 
or a flood in China, 
may constitute, in 
the way of a catas- 
trophe. But be- 
cause of the isola- 
tion of the place, 
because many of 
the inhabitants 
have traveled suf- 
ficiently’ to satisfy 
their desires, it is 
also true that 
many things are 
slow of acceptance 
in the village, 
though common- 
place elsewhere 

It was not easy, a few generations ago, to 
secure telephone subscribers in Oldhaven. 
For the same reason it was difficult, at first, 
to acquaint the Oldhaven skippers with the 
radio. ‘‘Say what you darned please,”’ 
argued Willis Smith, the pilot, ‘‘I have seen 
the corposant or St. Elmo's fire aboard 
ship. I don’t see any reason why lightning 
isn’t liable to play all those tricks if you 
lead it right into your house and make it 
fast!"’ 

On the other hand, the aeroplane was 
something that all of the old captains 
appreciated at once. Not that they cared 





particularly about flying in one, but the 
principle involved was no mystery. ‘‘Exactly 
the same as you have seen ten thousand 
times when a tops’! shéet let go,"* explained 
Capt'n Pease to a group in Bill Luce’s store. 
“You know how 
it will lift, and 
straighten out 
when the wind 
gets under the sail, 
and I calculate 
that it would hold 
up considerable 
weight, too. O’ 
course, there's 
nothing there but 
the wind to hold 
it, but in one of 
these flying ma- 
chines, they drive 
‘em with an en- 


gine. Simple 
enough.”’ 
“One time,” 


said Frank Moniz, 
the Portugee mate, 
“I see one feller on 
tha t’gallant yard. 
Tha tops’] sheet she let go, “Brrrrring!’, 
tha mast she spring and snap that feller 
right off! All hands think he’s goin’ be 
kill sure, but he fall right on that sail and 
tha sail is hold heem, just like a mattress, 
till he ketch a clew-line, and swing down 
to tha reegin’! Sure, a’roplane be jest same 
like that!"’ 

But news reports and tales of plane fight- 
ing disturbed the old captains. They talked 
about it incessantly and with expressions 
filled with horror. All through their active 
years they had planned and worked to make 
all things as safe as might be for men who 














had to venture into the air. Riggin, spars, 
lines, stays, — all these had been subjected 
to the closest inspection in order to avoid 
danger. Now had come a time when men 
strove to dislodge others from dangerous 
situations in the air in order to cause their 
death. It seemed unusually horrible. And, 
as for the bombing, that was even worse. 
More than one of the old captains had seen 
men injured or killed by the fall of a care- 
lessly-slung marlin-spike from aloft, or even 
a paint-pot fetching loose from its lanyard. 
They talked and thought of the horror of it 
all until it seemed as if they must even dream 
about it in their sleep, and thus the riot 
which eventually resulted was not as 
humorous as it might have seemed. 

It was late afternoon, and cloudy with a 
chilly, easterly, breezing on shore. The glass 
was dropping and although it was the wrong 
season for gales, there was a depressing feel- 
ing in the atmosphere that effected the old 
captains. They had gathered at the Barnacle 
Club, and had kindled a fire in the big air- 
tight to keep off the dampness, and their 
conversation was gloomy and subdued. 

“Just such a day as this, I saw a white 
squall break in the Indian Ocean,’’ began 
Capt'n Peter Claghorn. ‘“Took my main and 
fore-royal yards, sails, sheets, braces, and 
the works, just like a wink!"’ 

“I got on a lee shore in the old Hetty 
Pring in just such weather,"’ observed 
Capt'n Bill Cleveland; ‘‘never worked so 
hard in my life as I did to claw her off. 
Lost all my lower canvas and had two men 
stove up with broken bones.”’ 

Calc’ late this is the sort of weather that 
them a’roplanes like when they raid,"’ said 
Capt'n John Gunderson 

He had barely finished speaking when a 
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sharp explosion sounded in the street out- 
side. ‘‘Baang!"’ came the report, followed 
by a lesser ‘‘bang! bang!’’ All hands stiff- 
ened in their chairs. Then: ‘‘BANG! 
BANG!” it came again, followed by a regu- 
lar fusillade!"’ 

“It's a raid!"’ almost whispered Capt'n Jim 
Cottle. ‘“We're attacked!" 

In desperate haste the old captains rushed 
about the room which was filled with 
trophies. One grabbed a huge cutlass from 
the wall, another an ancient army rifle and 
bayonet. Others found native war-clubs 
and in a breath, they swept down the stairs 
and into the street, desperate, determined, 
in spite of years and the ravages of age. The 
explosions continued as they surged down 
the stairs, and they expected nothing less 
than to see Main Street filled with gaping 
craters. A pause at the outer door, and a 
hoarse whisper of ‘‘Keep together, now and 
move fast!"’ from Capt'n John Gunderson as 
they tore the door open and charged ahead 

But only for a few feet. Squarely in front 
of them.the cause of their alarm was seen, 
and the sight filled them with humiliation 
There on his dray sat Capt'n Jimmie Case, 
and right astern of him lay scattered the 
load of empty oil-drums that had fetched 
away and rolled to the paving! 

Too late the old captains realized what 
had happened and tried to retreat into the 
club. Too late they muttered admissions of 
shame and chagrin. The village had been 
aroused, and now it's population surrounded 
them. With shouts and cries, men, women 
and children encircled the embarrassed old 
men, but there was not a word of ridicule 
**The Spirit of 1776!" 
solemnly, ‘‘it 


said Reverend Raynor, 


never dies!"" And it never 


will in Oldhaven 


— 


Perfect Tax System 


Torrington, Conn., has the perfect tax 
collection system, thanks to Yankee |inge- 
auity. Each year, when taxes are due, the 
city treasurer receives a check for the full 
amount and al] because of a special act of 





the Connecticut Legislature. The law pro- 
vides that the city shall receive bids periodi- 
cally for the office of tax collector, the ap- 
pointee to furnish a $75,000 fidelity bond, a 
$60,000 surety bond and a $40,000 bond for 
other possible delinquencies. The collector 
guarantees Torrington its taxes when due. 


Excerpts from “A Report to the Nation” 


(Submitted to President Roosevelt by the Honorable Archibald MacLeish, 
Director Office of Facts and Figures) 


Help Wanted on the Farm 


HE Employment Service . . . is trying to place every available 

farm worker. With record crops in prospect, an acute shortage 
of agricultural labor threatens. Farmers on family-sized farms have 
been unable to pay wages high enough to compete with industry. 
Hundreds of thousands of young farmers are going into the armed 
forces. To fight this shortage, farm families, women and children 
as well as men, will have to work longer and harder. City youths 
probably w ill be organized to go out to the farms for seasonal jobs. 
A woman's ‘‘land army’’ may be recruited... . 


Food for War 


OTAL war will require us to do without many things — but 
not food. Crop and livestock production for 1941 was the 
greatest in the history of the country. It was the second consecutive 
record year. Unless we experience droughts of unparalleled severity, 
or divert quantities of some specific product, such as sugar, into war 
uses, we are not likely to have to carry ration cards during this war. 
In this, we will be unique among all the warring nations of the 
world. 

The abundance of 1941 was planned. In December 1940 the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture appealed to farmers to increase the 1941 spring 
pig crop. In response, one-seventh again as many pigs were far- 
rowed. In April 1941 with Britain requiring vast quantities of 
animal protein foods and vitamin-rich and mineral-rich vegetables 
and fruits, the Secretary again appealed to the farmers. This time 
he asked for more milk, eggs, meats, tomatoes, and dry beans. Six 
billion pounds more milk were produced, 276,000 more dozens of 
eggs, and 75,000,000 more pounds of meat. 

Even greater production goals have been set for 1942. Last fall a 
program was drawn up for an over-all increase in agricultural pro- 
duction of fifteen per cent, sufficient to leave us with a surplus for 
reserves against the future. 
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For such commodities as wheat and cotton, of which we have 
huge stocks, no increase was asked. Instead, farmers were urged to 
produce more milk, eggs, meats, vegetables. During October and 
November 125,000 farmer committeemen visited their neighbors in 
every county, reaching nine of every ten farmers to invite them to 
sign up for increased production. 

Our entry into the war compelled farmers and government to 
revise these 1942 production goals — upward. Especially now do 
we need more fats and oils, which means more soybeans and peanuts 
and flaxseed. The 1942 farm goals now call for production seventeen 
percent above 1940. 



























HELPFUL HINTS 


Plant sweet peas in a row running north Save your wood ashes to fertilize your hay- 
ind south to make them bloom. fields and gardens. 
To whiten reed furniture wash with warm By putting a piece of lump sugar the size 


water to which a teaspoonful of ammonia of a walnut into the teapot, you will make 
tas been added. the tea infuse in half the time. 














SMART YANKS 

Skipper Ferdinand Magellan 

who circled the globe in the wallowing 
Victoria would have liked to salute Skipper 
Bob Ford, Massachusetts-born Pan-Ameri- 
can pilot. Half a milliad elapsed between 
their exploits, but each in a small ship, one 
on the sea, one in the air, brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion an epochal voyage on an 
uncharted course. Robert Ford, on his run 
between San Francisco and New Zealand, 
was caught in the air when war broke out. 
With the lives of his passengers, his plane 
and his reputation at stake, Ford brought 
his plane to a safe landing without lights, 
ship-to-shore radio or signals. He made 
Auckland and returned to the U.S. A. by 
a secret route — landing in New York in- 
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stead of California — establishing a new 
Pan-American airway. His passengers, 
plane and reputation were intact. 

Bob Ford is the son of Prof. J. D. M 

Ford, Chairman of the Department of 
Romance Languages at Harvard.. With one 
brother, Richard (now in the Harvard 
Medical Unit), and two sisters, Bessie and 
Anita, he grew up on Riedesel Street in Cam- 
bridge and near the charming Happy Valley 
region of Peterborough, N. H., where the 
Fords spend a long summer season in an old 
farmhouse with lilacs by the door and Mo- 
nadnok in the distance. The Ford boys were 
brought up to chop wood, saw logs, cut 
grass and mend pumps. Children who 
played with Bob remember him as quick, 
conscientious, always to be counted on to 
do the right thing. He attended Cambridge 
Latin School, Harvard (cum laude '26), and 
the University of Paris, concentrated on 
aeronautics in the Harvard Engineering 
School. He has a commission as ensign in 
the Naval Reserve and has been a super pilot 
for Pan-American since °33. He is married 
and has two sons, Michael and Timothy 
one three, one seven months), neither of 
whom worried a bit when their father's 
plane, likely to be shot down by friendly 
as well as enemy patrols, was so long over- 
due. Skipper Ford was formerly on the 
Lisbon-New York route and report went 
around at one time that he was flying the 
little princesses over from England. A Yankee 
in Horta about that time happened to look 
over the picturesque harbor and_ said, 
‘There's one thing more beautiful than a 
Clipper ship’’ — above him, making a 
stunning landing from the clouds was Bob 
Ford in his Clipper plane. 





Helpful Hints 

To escape from a burning building creep 
or crawl along the floor with your face as 
low as possible. 
To put out blazing lamp oil, use flour. 


Before you begin the spring houseclean- 
ing, provide a flat stick forty inches long 
with notched ends. With it pictures can be 
lifted, removed and rehung without the use 
of ladders and chairs. 
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I SPOT PLANES 


by Peveral H. Peake 


**A month ago I was a lazy scribbler; 
now I'm part of the town”’ 


HE alarm clock rings. I fall 
over a chair in my dash to 
shut it off. Low, ugly 

= words from Adrienna... . 
Business of shaving, making coffee, and 
getting ready for my two-hour shift 
of plane spotting. Adrienna ought to 
realize that these are trying times and 
any man is liable to drop a few dishes 
and slam a door or two. 

I start for the O. P. (Observation 
Post to the uninitiated). Plenty of 
lights in houses on Ridgeford Street, 
and everybody seems to be awake down 
in the valley. Probably it’s late morn- 
ing for some people. Well, maybe 
that’s the strong way of life, but it 
takes a war to pull me out of the warm 
and downy. 

I find Bill Ennis at the O. P. He's 
been on since midnight and reports a lot 
of excitement — suspicious planes fly- 
ing very low; a rifle shot at 2:05; police 
cars dashing here and there, and the 
roar of cannon in the south. I am prop- 
erly impressed. There's a tacit agree- 
ment among us spotters that every 
story we give out shall be accepted 
without sceptical comment. A fine 
esprit de corps is needed in these grim, 
hard days. 


Bill departs, moaning piteously that 
he’s in no shape for the big day's work 
ahead of him. He knows, and I know, 
that he'll go to bed, but a man feels 
better when he’s a conspicuous martyr. 
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I open the draft and the stove begins 
to roar. It's a good little fellow, -ven 
if it is old. I'll bet it was glad to come 
out of that woodshed corner where it 
was rusting, and start working for its 
country. 

I've mapped out a regular beat. | 
start at the southwest corner and go 
clockwise around the shack, looking 
out of each window for half a minute. 
If I hear any strange noise I dash out- 
doors. 

Nice O. P. we've got now. It’s seven 
by eight and has windows all around 
the sides. Neatly furnished too — tele- 
phone, electric light, table, stove, three 
folding chairs, woodbox, four pencils, 
pail, broom, dustpan, poker, small 
shovel, report blanks, instruction sheet, 
two old magazines, and a calendar. Oh 
yes, an ashtray and a fancy knit holder 
so we won't burn our fingers on the 
stove door. This arrangement is a lot 
better than being outdoors as we were 
at first. Then we froze stiff, popped into 
the fire house to thaw out, and went 
back to congeal again. Pioneers, O 
Pioneers! That was us — we suffered, 
we endured. 

First plane goes over. No kick out 
of that one, just the regular N. Y.- 
Boston commercial. We old spotters 
hardly notice such small fry and report 
them in a bored voice. What we're 
after is a flock of flying fortresses or a 
squadron of fighters. 

The O. P. is on a slope a hundred 
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yards back of and above the village 
street, and I get a fine view of a lot of 
kitchen windows. It’s surprising how 
much information a good observer can 
pick up. 

I can see Mrs. Porter bustling around 
in her kitchen. Probably dishing up 
sausages and griddlecakes for Frank. 
They can sneer all they want to at 
heavy country breakfasts, but just put 
one in front of me right now and see 
what happens to it. 

Men starting for work honk in greet- 
ing. They can’t see me, but they know 
I've got the dawn patrol. A month ago 
I was a damned lazy scribbler; now I’m 
part of the town. 

Bored, very bored, but I hear some 
one coming across the field. It’s Hank 
Simmons, and he says he can take the 
midnight to six shift any time we want 
him to. Hank isn't one of Ridgeford's 
solid citizens — he’s been accused and 











sometimes convicted of a lot of mis- 
demeanors — but he wants to help out. 
I say we'll certainly call on him, and he 
leaves, uttering awful threats against 
chose — - 


~ Germans and Japs. 
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I read the calendar. Fourth of July 
falls this year on . . . You snake in the 
sky, you would try to sneak over, 
would you? Thought you were too 
high for me to hear you, didn’t you? 
But I got you. I’m good, I am. 

Phone rings. It’s Mrs. Medbury 
Did I get that flying fortress? she asks. 
Mrs. M. takes a deep interest in planes 
and spotters and likes to make sure 
that we're on our job. Her family is 
still battling to keep her from taking a 
shift. What if she is eighty-eight and 
in a wheel chair? she demands; she 
could be pushed over to the O. P. and 
she can hear and see better than any 
woman in town. That's the spirit 
that’s going to put us in Berlin and 
Tokyo. 

Dawn is on its way. Maybe I should 
quote a few lines about rosy-fingered 
morn, but I’m bored and hungry, so 
t’hell with Aurora. 

Every house I can see has a light — 
except one. You guessed it, it’s mine. 
Well, I'm satisfied. A wife who gets 
up too early and starts dashing around 
is worse than one who sleeps until nine. 

Wonder what I'll be doing in the 
next big fight. Over in France in 1917- 
18, and now I'm just a plane spotter. 
Probably World War III will find me 
knitting in a senile, drooling way. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Great excitement! A mystery! Car 
stops on the road and I can see a man 
get out and start across the field toward 
the O. P. Maybe it’s just an inspector, 
but then again maybe I'm being in- 
vaded. Perhaps the enemy is already 
over here and is putting all the O. P's 
out of commission. The man comes on. 
He’s too big for a Jap, but he could be 
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a Hun. Should I challenge him in the 
good old army fashion? But what if he 
didn’t stop? All I've got is a chunk of 
wood, or a broom, or a very small 
poker. Well, I'll be damned! He stops, 
looks at the O. P. for a moment; then 
he turns back to the car, gets in, and 
drives away. What do you know about 
that! Have I had a narrow escape or 
what happened? That fellow looked 
sinister; yes, sir, very sinister indeed. 
He was no inspector; he was a spy 
hoping to catch me off guard. And 
when he saw my silhouette he said to 
himself: ‘‘There’s a man I shouldn't 
tackle." But we ought to be armed. 
The Chief Observer says we'd be a 
menace to all the town, but now per- 
haps he'll listen. I'll speak very firmly 
to him when I tell him about my narrow 
escape. 

Why doesn’t some kind soul bring me 
a bite to eat? Is it right that a mighty 
country should let its gallant defenders 
die of starvation? You're damned right 
it isn’t right! 

Mrs. Fred Osgood hangs out a mid- 
week washing. The Porters’ pooch 
chases a cat. Art Tillinghast has trouble 
starting his car. Bill Hardy yells so 
loud at his boys that I catch the best of 
the words. Bill was in the army, too, 
and hasn't forgotten his emergency 
vocabulary. George Fletcher's young- 
est girl backs out the family car and 
drives south. Wonder where she’s 
going. 

No planes, no excitement, nothing to 
do but walk around and look at sky 
that’s as empty as Hitler's promises. 

Stumpy Walters calls. Wants to 
know when he’s going on a shift. I 
think fast and come up with the good 
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one that he’s so valuable that we're 
saving him until the air is full of 
enemy planes. Stumpy gets the idea 
after a while and goes away happy. 
He’s weak in the head but his heart is 
in the right place. 

A crow flying over the fields almost 
fools me. I wonder how many birds 
have been reported since this plane- 
spotting business began. 

This last half hour always drags 
worse than all the rest of the shift. 

Wow! Was that something! Six 
planes zoomed out of the east and hell- 
catted west. I got ‘em too! The dope 
was in before they were overhead. 
Phone rings! “‘Did you see those ten 
planes?’’ a woman asks. ‘‘I reported 


six,’’ I answer very officially. ““There 
were ten,’” she insists. I hang up. 
Another ring, a man this time. ‘‘Did 


you get those cight planes?’’ ‘’Six.”’ 
“Eight."’ “‘Six.’’ “‘Damn it all, I 
counted eight and I've spotted planes 
longer’n you have."’ I hang up. Phone 
again. Chief Observer calling. ‘‘Did 


you report those seven planes?” “‘Six. 
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““Seven."’ I quit. Phone. It’s the 
spotter in Aldrich, the town south of 
us. “How many planes did you see?”’ 
he asks. ‘Six.’ ‘That's what I made 
it,’ he says with deep relief. ‘People 
been calling you up?’’ I ask. ‘“‘Hell, 
yes. Everybody saw from eight to 
twenty bombers, and one man spotted 
a swastika on the wings."’ ‘Something 




















is happening,’’ I say. “You bet there 
is,’” he agrees. 

I have to sit down and rest after all 
that excitement. Well, that flight was 
the biggest and best any spotter has yet 
seen. Joe Munroe isn’t going to feel 
so cocky about those four fighters he 
caught last week. Mine were all four- 
motored bombers, flying fortresses. 


That's my story, and I’m going to 
stick to it. After all, I'm the only one 
who officially recognized those planes. 
Other people /ooked at them; I saw them. 
Only five minutes to go — just time to 
run down and bring up an armful of 
wood. 


Leaving an empty woodbox 


when you go off duty is the dirtiest 
trick a spotter can pull. 

Mrs. Jane Hoskins and Mrs. Helen 
Moseley arrive for the eight-to-ten 
shift. Ridgeford women take over the 
O. P. during the day, and nothing slips 
by them. Mrs. Hoskins saw my planes 
and agrees that there were only six of 
them. Mrs. Moseley was busy getting 
“*his’’ breakfast, but her little boy 
counted eight. A nice, friendly argu- 
ment starts. I forget about being hun- 
gry and hang around for a few minutes 
It’s ‘‘Jane’’ and “‘Helen’’ and ‘‘Pev"’ 
now, and before the plane spotting 
began we just bowed and said, *‘Good 
morning.’ Nothing like a war to make 
folks loosen up. Jane and Helen are 
properly impressed by my story of the 
man who came near invading me. I use 
hardly any imagination in my account 
of the great adventure. Then we do a 
little talking about how the observa- 
tion service could be improved. We 
really ought to have a uniform, or at 
least a cap and a big arm band so people 
will know who we are. And there 
ought to be a big sign near the road 
with “‘O. P."’ on it and an arrow point- 
ing to the shack. The Chief Observer 
should realize that a little fuss and 
feathers bolsters the troops’ morale. 

I start for home. Plane spotting isn’t 
such bad work after all. We are the 
eyes of the nation; we'll be the first to 
see the enemy; we are the twentieth 
century Paul Reveres; we are the first- 
line heroes, or something like that. 
Anyhow I've got a real story to tell 
Adrienna and the folks at the 9:30 
mail, 
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YOUR SUGAR SUBSTITUTES 


by Marjorie Mills 


Maple syrup and maple sugar to work with 
— and the bees will be busy this summer 


breathless and hanging to the 
EB coattails of wide-eyed 
with amazement but passion- 
ately determined to do what is asked of us 
and do it cheerfully. All of which is by way 
of preface to confessing we tore up copy 
originally planned for this issue of YAN- 
KEE and decided the foremost thought in 
most women's minds would be desserts that 
didn’t call for much sugar or used sugar sub- 
stitutes. 

It isn’t really a grim picture you know. 
The average sugar consumption has been a 
pound and a half a week per person and we 
still have 34 of a pound apiece. (This may 
be decreased at any time, of course.) We'll 
be making spicy, fragrant old-fashioned 
molasses desserts; we'll have New Eng- 
land’s own delectable maple syrup and 
maple sugar to work with and the bees will 
be busy next summer in all the upland 
meadows giving us buckwheat, clover, wild 
cherry and thyme fragrances distilled into 
honey. 

We'll go in for crisp fruit salad desserts 
with toasted crackers and some of our good 
Vermont cheeses as accompaniment. We'll 
garnish those salads with cream cheese 
stuffed prunes now, and later with fat ripe 
strawberries, raspberries and the biggest, 
frostiest blueberries from Maine pastures. 

We'll top off with cold fruit compotes, 
sweetened with honey or a sweet wine of 
American origin; we'll eat big baked apples 
with cream and molasses sweetened Apple 
Dowdy. How about a dessert of pancakes 
Adirondack-style? Big lacy flap jacks, 
stacked with maple sugar and butter melting 


living, 





between, cut pie-fashion for serving and 

whipped or plain cream for each wedge? 
That Rum Souffle is a once-a-week ** 

at our house; 


must” 
you'll like it too; the Pine- 
apple Peach Crisp is as delectable as its name 
Try Stewed Rhubarb, pink as a spring sunset 
or a Lemon Rice 
honey 

We can't help feeling good Yanks who 
produce maple syrup and honey, fine sage 
flecked cheeses, luscious big apples and ber 


Pudding sweetened with 


ries are going to prosper mightily; that we're 
all going to discover a whole new world of 
good desserts and who knows. . . recapture 
the old waist-line. (If we don’t eat too 
many stacks of Adirondack pancakes.) 


Glazed Pears 


8 halves canned pears 4 teaspoon cinnamon 


a = butter, | Y, teaspoon cloves 
melte | 1 tablespoon lemon 
¥% cup maple or dark | _ juice 


brown sugar | % teaspoon salt 


Dip pears in butter, arrange in baking 
pan. Sprinkle with rest of ingredients. Bake 
or broil until browned 
cream 


Serve warm with 


Peach Macaroon Pudding 


12 macaroons or 
almond-flavored 
sugar cookies 

1 large can sliced 
peaches 


V4 cup strained honey 
16 cup light cream 
¥6 cup whipping crean 


Alternate layers of macaroon crumbs, 
drained peaches and strained honey in a 
greased baking dish. Pour cream over the 
mixture and bake in a slow oven (300° F 

for thirty-five minutes. Serve hot or cold 
with whipped cream that has been flavored 


with honey. Serves six 











Quick Dessert Suggestions 

Put canned pineapple slices under the 
broiler with maple syrup. Sprinkle with 
coconut and serve. 

Pour one-fourth cup of sherry, port, or 
muscatel wine over canned Bartlett pears or 
peaches and chill in the refrigerator. Serve 
with crisp cookies. 

To one-half cup of raspberry, grape, black- 
berry; or plum jelly, add one egg white 
beaten stiff. Beat the jelly and egg mixture 
thoroughly and use as a topping for crushed 
pineapple, pineapple chunks, sliced peaches 
or any other desired canned fruit. 


Rum Souffle 

4 egg yolks | Dash of sale 
44 cup powdered sugar | 4 stiff-beaten egg 
2 tablespoons rum whites 

Beat the yolks and powdered sugar thor- 
oughly, fold in the egg whites beaten until 
stiff and dry, with salt. Butter an omelet 
pan; brown souffle, fold and turn out on hot 
serving tray. The souffle should be moist 
and fluffy on the inside. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, pour over one or two table- 
spoons of rum, and light as the soufflé is 
served. Serves four. 


Frozen Apricots with Hot Caramel Sauce 
Into the freezing unit of the refrigerator 
put one No. 21% can of apricots. Freeze to 
a mush. About four hours. 
| 34 cup chopped our 
| meats 
\% teaspoon vanilla 


1 cup boiling water 
Yj cup dark brown 
sugar 
¥% cup corn syrup, 
ligat 
Cook the corn syrup, brown sugar and 
water for thirty minutes. Remove from fire 
and add chopped nutmeats and vanilla. 
Serve hot over the frozen apricots. 


Ginger Fruit Compote 


1 No. 24 can whole | 1 No. 2% can Bartlett 
apricots pears 

1 No. 2 can Royal 14 lemon 
Anne cherries 2 tablespoons diced 


preserved ginger 
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Drain the juice from the fruits. Cut the 
peel from the half lemon in thin strips, with- 
out the white portion. Add the peel, lemon 
juice and ginger to the fruit juice and bring 
to a boil. Simmer about ten minutes. Add 
the fruit and serve ice cold. Ten to twelve 
servings. 


Stewed Pink Rhubarb 


1 cup cold water 


6 large stalks pink, 
1 cup strained honey 


young rhubarb 

Wash and peel the rhubarb. Save the 
peelings. Cut the rhubarb in one-inch pieces. 
Cover the peelings with one cup of cold 
water, bring to a boil, and cook five minutes. 
Strain the pink juice from the boiled skins 
over the cut rhubarb, add the strained honey, 
bring to a boil, skim carefully, cover, place 
on low fire, and simmer about ten minutes, 
or until tender. Cool, place in refrigerator 
to chill thoroughly before serving. This 
recipe serves six. 


Lemon Rice Pudding 


3 cups cooked rice 1 tablespoon lemon 


2 eggs rind 
2 tablespoons lemon ¥% cup honey 
juice 1% cups milk 


¥ teaspoon nutmeg 


Combine rice, slightly beaten eggs, lemon 
juice, lemon rind, honey, milk and nutmeg 
and mix well. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and place in a pan of hot water. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350° F.) for about one 
hour or until set. If desired, serve with 
whipped or plain cream. Six servings. 


Sherry Custard with Fruit 

1 No. 2% can fruit 
salad 

Sherry to taste 


3 eggs 
2 cups scalded milk 
Y teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons light 
corn syrup 
Beat the eggs slightly with a fork. Add 
light corn syrup and salt. Add milk, grad- 
ually, stirring constantly. Cook and stir in 
a double boiler until the mixture coats a 
spoon. Strain, chill, and flavor. Pour over 
chilled fruit salad and serve cold. 
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ONIONS AND ORCHIDS 


Feature Flower Showes. oi 
by Winthrop Thoma DICAL OGM 


NDER a *‘V”’ built of 20,000 roses, the nh y Engl #fid Spring Flowgs” 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultura K-2 Y, will be. bel@ a 
(J Mechanics Building, Boston, March 16 to 21. Sai 1g 3 a 

The **V"* symbolizes both the spirit of the times and the turning of the 
show towards patriotic service. For example, this year onions march side by side 
with orchids. Out of the 163 gardens comprising the exhibition at least 30 are 
devoted to vegetables. These are demonstrations of the how, the what, the where 
and the why of growing food for victory. In addition a garden school will be in 
continuous session with lectures and charts and all that sort of thing. Free soil 
tests will also be made for anyone. 





But, of course, the Flower Show means beauty and this year will be no excep- 
tion. In fact, Arno Nehrling, the show manager, has created five full acres of 
flowers. There will be gardens of lilies, English meadows, New England wild- 
woods, orchid-lighted jungles, rose bowers, fields of daffodils, formal terraces, 
and so on and on in a veritable oasis of peace in a war-weary world. 

All these gardens, artfully arranged, lead to the grand climax of the 1942 Show. 
This is a breath-taking spectacle in which a mountain-side from the Great Smokies 
in the Carolinas is brought to Boston. Amid banks of rose colored rhododendrons 
and tangles of lovely wild flowers, waterfalls tumble from ferned ledges and brooks 
run away through the brakes. 

This display is the work of Harlan P. Kelsey of East Boxford, dean of New 
England nurserymen, who has spent years popularizing the flowers of the Carolina 
mountains among gardeners. Yankees will find many familiar wild plants among 
the show's reproduction for the flora of New England and the Carolina mountains 
is similar — although we have hard cider here instead of the moonshine of the 
mountains. 


RRMA AA AAA ARERR RR KRALL 
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From Carolina mountain rhododendron-banked streams and flowered hills — 
like these—the 1942 New England Flower Show at Boston has drawn its feature 
spectacle, the Great Smokies brought to Boston. 





The success of the Boston 
Flower Show depends upon 
infinite attention to details. 
Stills are a part of the Caro- 
lina mountains — and so 
there will be a still in the 
Show’s presentation. Here are 
three of the photos of actual 
stills — before the ‘‘Reven- 
ors’’ got there— used to build 
the Flower Show replica. 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


duction upped fifteen per cent 
and a multitude of home war 
gardens likely, fertilizer has 
become vitally important. Not 
only are some of the chemical materials in 
plant food also the same as those used to 
manufacture explosives, but the extra de- 
mand for fertilizers places an additional 
burden upon already overloaded transporta- 
tion facilities. There is fertilizer enough to 
go around but—and this is important—only 
if it is properly used. It must not be wasted. 
Thus a little plain talk about fertilizers may 
help us make the most of what we can get. 
Fertilizers are used to supply to a piece of 
cultivated ground the elements of plant food 
it lacks. Modern agricultural science has 
listed most of the many things plants require 
to flourish, and theoretically any garden 
could be given by chemists, physicists and 
biologists all the chemicals, humus and 
bacteria required to make it fertile. This 
would make a cabbage cost a dollar rather 
than a dime but, fortunately, it is not neces- 
sary because most arable land has practically 
all the needed materials in abundance. 
However, three vital elements — nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash — are often deficient 
because most American soils have been im- 
poverished by cropping. The three are re- 
stored by rotation, by a fallow season and by 





feeding with organic manures and commer 
cial fertilizers. Usually all three methods of 
replacing consumed salts are followed, a 
though, these days, commercial fertilizers 
have been so improved that their proper use 
makes it profitable to hold a field in pro 
duction longer. 

Years ago, commercial fertilizers were 
often poorly made. Today, with reputable 
manufacturers as careful of their products 
as if made for human consumption, any 
standard brand may be bought with con 
fidence. Large manufacturers print their 
formulas on the bag and, in any case of 
doubt, the experiment stations in most 
states publish annual tests of standard 
brands. Thus, to purchase an unknown 
product today is to ask for trouble need 
lessly. 

Even so, many of us manage to waste part 
of our fertilizer dollar, either through buy- 
ing the wrong mixture for our particular 
purpose, by applying it improperly or by 
being too generous with it. 

This is unnecessary because all standard 
brands carry the universal shorthand descrip- 
tion of their product as well as the detailed 
analysis. This shorthand is a set of three 
numbers, such as 4-8-4. The first figure 
gives the percentage of nitrogen, the second 


that of phosphorus, and the third that of 


potash. With these as a guide there is no 
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reason for wasting money through improper 
selection. 

The common mixtures, their uses and 
average applications, follow: 

4-8-4. An all-purpose formula for the 
vegetable garden and sweet corn. Use 1500 
to 2500 pounds to the acre. (The higher 
figure is for poorer soils. To use in smaller 
areas, a piece 33 by 66 is 1/20 of an acre.) 

4-12-4. Another general mixture for the 
kitchen garden, the flower garden and lawns 
Use 1500 to 2500 pounds to the acre. 

5-8-7. Especially for potatoes but also all 
root crops. Use 2000 to 3000 Ibs. per acre. 

4-6-6. A special for tomatoes, applied 
3000 pounds to the acre. Tests show it will 
multiply yields more than six times! 

Available mixtures, some with high 
ratios to 15-30-15, in small packages, are 
used in smaller amounts. 

Sometimes special fertilizers such as 
nitrate of soda, bone meal, calcium nitrate, 
ammonium sulphate, urea, tankage, dried 
blood and the like are sold separately. They 
have specific uses but, save for bone meal 
which is slow in breaking down and there- 
fore safe for practically everything, these 
specials are to be used with caution. In 
general, commercial fertilizers contain suit- 
able amounts of most of these or similar 
chemicals, and they are safely balanced for 
use. However, long-continued use of even 
the best commercial mixtures without 
teplenishing organic matter does break 
down the physical balance of any soil, and 
crop rotation, animal manures and a fallow 
season are as necessary still as a hoe. Fer- 
tilizers work magic but there is more to 
successful agriculture and gardening. 

Caution must also be used in applying 
fertilizers. Generally, formulas show a 
proportion of inert material, “‘filler,"’ usu- 
ally sand, which is mechanically mixed in 
with the chemicals to assure even distribu- 
tion. Even so, fertilizer must never touch a 
germinating seed or a plant’s roots. It is 
wise to use a fertilizer spreader or if it is 
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spread by hand to sow it like grass seed, first 
in one direction and then across the field at 
right angles. Land should be raked or har- 
rowed after fertilizing two or three days 
before seed is sown. Fertilizers may also be 
applied as top-dressing after the plants are 
up by dusting it between the rows. Never 
use a commercial fertilizer with animal 
manures. In case of doubt of how much to 
use, be stingy rather than generous 

The role of the three chemicals found in 
all “‘complete’’ commercial fertilizers is: 

Nitrogen — stimulates vegetative growth; 
leaves and stems rather than flowers and 
fruits, being particularly necessary for leaf 
crops such as cabbage, Swiss chard, lettuce, 
celery and asparagus. It is unstable in the 
soil, rapidly consumed and the most often 
lacking soil element. Unhappily, it can be 
restored to the soil only by means of a crop 
of legumes or by animal manures and com- 
mercial fertilizers 

Phosphorus 
of flowers, fruits and cereals. Many soils 
lack it and the use of a fertilizer containing 
it results in increased yields usually worth 
many times the investment. 

Potash — principally a root stimulant 
Hence all plants need it but it is particularly 
beneficial to such as beets, turnips, carrots, 
radishes and potatoes, celery and parsnips 

All standard brands of commercial fer- 
tilizers are compounded to contain well 
balanced diets of these three, in addition to 
the other less necessary elements. But, since 
all are commonly derived from different raw 


stimulates the formation 


materials, some more expensive than others 
and all varying in their ultimate value 
the plant in the ground, it is once again im 
portant to purchase only a product of a 
reputable manufacturer. A chemical analy 
sis may show correct proportions of the three 
but if the raw materials were not suitable 
to begin with, if the product was not cor- 
rectly manufactured and adequately mixed, 
then it may not give the results that a good 


fertilizer, properly applied, is certain to do. 
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LET ME FINISH that crocheting, knitting or hooking- 
with-rags you started but can’t seem to get finished, or 
I'll do new work along those lines for only 10 cents an 
Or perhaps we can swop! ‘ 





CULTURED AMERICAN WOMAN, 50, no depend- 
ents, emotionally stable, i i 


Motherless children or gentleman’s home 
sider part-time work. 





WANTED: someone to buy my novel place-cards with 
original limerick on each 
Send for sample and prices. 


ifferent and amusing 





A distinctive manuscript 
typing service giving your prose and verse writings the 
care and attention they deserve 
10 cents per M for minor corrections, 
i Clean cut and trim - 


25 cents per thousand 





. Hospital Instructor in 
a! Physietheranta t is interes ted in 
tunity to exchange massage treatments for maintenance 
of self and husband, during the summer. 04. 


YOUNG WRITER, and prize contest entrant, wishes 
to exchange information with others similarly in- 
terested. Also interested in hearing from anyone with 
ability to either draw rough cartoons or furnish ideas 


for them. JM605 





WHO WANTS to join our family? Soon it will be 


spring in New England — I need an outdoor girl to 
work with me at gardening, raising chickens and other 
farm jobs. Be one of the family, sharing housework 


with two women, fun and responsibility. If I can find 
a kindred spirit in enthusiasm and interest in farm 
activity we can easily arrange the financial side. Per- 
haps you'd like to be a partner? Please write lengthily 
about yourself. J M606 

WANTED YOUNG LADY as secretary companion 
young business man and wife. Very pleasant country 
home, near Boston. Pleasant, entirely private room, 
with radio. Wages arranged. Good opp oneeyy for 

{ ° 














intelligent, versatile girl, not servant type. J M6 











SOS. Is there an honest, active pro-American man, 
60-65, alone, who would consider a co-operative partner- 
ship in Vermont Retreat, as business advisor, coun- 
selor, and helper? Who has education, old-fashioned 
Yankee common sense, Badly disposition, and who 
likes the country? JMé 



























































MIDDLE FORTIES COUPLE, Protestants, have 
seven hundred acres in Vermont. All new farm br aild- 
ngs, seven cottages on large cke 


trout and salmon. lop this s 


J M60) 


with 


place? 








MARRIED MAN wanted to work on large poultry 















































farn 28-50 year id, not over tw children, good 
character, no toba Or juor Man, mechani y 
i ved, capable of ac t ’ a 
pentry, driv truck ding chick nd 
in bat y$500ad » i er rn J 
nfu he r enta }M610 
HOTEL ME N! I would rather plea your gue 
t could eat, p, and buy a fe D 
3 an, 40, ft exemy 
‘ Anywh 1 
rma : I 
Ha a 
JM6 tl 
A Y ANKE E | ADY 
active, nished r } th fireplaces 
bath, electricity Fifty miles fr Springfield, Ma 
I need Utendiy neighbor with ea to pay ver 
rea able pr for e eins 
arding or renting. J M612 
NEED A CONSCIENTIOUS, al t relia 
Graham trained, non-sm ng drir ry mar 
farmer? I am desir of operating a farm. JM6l 
NEW ENGLAND TI ACHER low, nic f ’ 
neer shipmaste give ght secr 
compan n or | keep 
events, collecting of if I hur ,» and out-of- 
doors. JM614 
CONT ROLLER TRE AS RER. Qualified to a 
I bility for « t t nd « 

1: tax snagemer 
surance; I t with 1 ifact 
having ‘ nal listribut through _ brancl 
American b Protestant, age 44, Univer 
graduate 1M6 15 
WANTED: A couple, 1 wif Man t ave 
knowledge of woodworking and be experienced wit! 
boys. Woman to act as housemother to boys aged 10 
to 17. Apartment with two rooms and bat! Must be 
thoroughly reliable couple accustomed to childrer 
[M616 
HAVE YOU a suggestion as to where I might f an 
nteresting job? v an, Yankee, ex ed 
tenographer, now employed, but ild re 
active physical work Have had work in summer 

aps. JM617 

IS THERE a good Yankee « Id like j 

general housework for tw artment 
n New Haven, nn., t- 
tage in summer? Gran gu pa f 
time in summer. Good y ve car 
de irable JM618 

1s THERE ane iderly couple who would like t ve 
in nice home in Ma with midd -d widow durir 





spring, summer “or “fall, or gentlemer 


t or 
adies might be interested. All conveniences. JM619 


ALL YEAR ROUND HOME for 
ality, Protestant, 
Family lives in Stowe, Vermont, co 
able wages. J]M620 
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When and If You Buy a Farm 
by Ross L. Holman 


An Honest Survey of What the Soil Can Produce 
in Dollars and Cents Today 











































‘x3)|L THOUGH practically all of if I were tempted to write a book of 
S| my background and experi- rules for any occupation I would never 
ence have been concerned attempt it for a farm. I find it a busi- 
with farm ownership and ness in which nature makes all the 
agricultural activities of different kinds, rules and changes them every moon. In 
which a fickle market makes 
the regulations for your sales 
~ and changes them every time 
) you have anything to sell. 

\ \ A few years ago the dominat- 
ing theory of good farming 
practice was to make two 
blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before. But so 
diligently have the farmers of 
this generation worked toward 

this goal we have not only 
stepped our production up to two 
blades of grass, two ears of corn 
and two stalks of spinach, but in 
many cases to four or five. As 
producers, the sod busters of our 
day have exceeded the most op- 
timistic hopes of all the old-time 
goal setters. 

Before recent war demands 
changed the picture the supply of 
farm products had increased to 
such an extent the average farmer 
shied away from political slogans 
that promised two chickens in 
every pot. That may have had an 
appeal to the one who owns the 
pot, but to the farm producer it 
personified a demoralizing market 
surplus. He was producing more 
chickens and food commodities 
of all kinds than there were pots 
to hold them. Under such con- 
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ditions as these a situation that would 
look more tantalizing to him would 
be two stomachs in every consumer. 

The man who buys a farm today must 
face the fact that he is entering a busi- 
ness where for twenty years prior to 
this country’s active participation in 
the war the supply far exceeded the 
profitable demand, and it is highly 
probable this condition will be re- 
peated when the present crisis ends. 
Rising farm prices stimulated by war 
demands will in all probability en- 
courage thousands of people to buy 
farms as they did during World War I, 
when cotton reached forty cents a 
pound and corn two dollars a bushel. 
But many of these buyers, like those 
of the other war, are in for a lot of 
grief if they do not base their calcula- 
tions on the inevitable peace time 
economy when food prices are not in- 
fluenced by army canteens, blitzkriegs, 
torpedoes and blockades. 

For the individual farmer the erratic 
demand for the products of his labor 
has had many unpredictable effects. 
One year in my own farm operations I 
had a tenant who raised a crop of cot- 
ton on a share-crop basis. I furnished 
the land, teams and implements. He 
furnished the labor of cultivation and 
harvesting. When cotton picking time 
came he employed several pickers and 
got the crop out. He sold it for exactly 
twice as much per pound as it cost him 
to get it picked. As he got only half 
the proceeds it took every cent of that 
half to get the entire crop harvested. 
As compensation I got the use of my 
land and teams; he got the use of the 
cotton until he got it sold. 

But even at that, my luck wasn’t half 
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as bad as that of a neighbor who, 
shortly after the crashing markets fcl- 
lowing the other war, staked his farm- 
ing operations on sheep. When he got 
his lambs finished out he loaded them 
on a freight car and shipped them to 
Kansas City. Two days later he got a 
telegram from the railroad freight 
agent in that city stating that his car of 
sheep had been refused for lack of a 
market. ‘“We have sold your lambs for 
freight charges,’’ read the telegram, 
‘and we lack $11.20 of meeting all 
costs. Please send us this amount im- 
mediately.”’ 

“I do not have any money,’’ wired 
back my neighbor, “‘but I will send you 
some more sheep."’ 

Most of my farming operations were 
centered around a herd of dairy cows. 
Like all other farm commodities dairy 
products zig-zagged from profits to 
losses with aggravating frequency. | 
recall one year in particular the market 
was zigging when it ought to have been 
zagging. Whenever that happened 
many dairymen around me tried to sell 
out their herds to get rid of feeding 
costs. One of my neighbors had about 
twenty-five head of Jersey heifers he 
had fed and groomed since birth and 
they’ were about ready to breed. The 
outlook for butterfat was so gloomy 
he decided to throw them on the mar- 
ket. Since their money-making pos- 
sibilities as dairy cows appeared as 
gloomy to prospective buyers as to the 
seller, he decided to offer them for beef. 
One beef dealer after another looked at 
them and refused to even make a bid. 
They said they could not get enough 
out of them to pay freight charges on 
them to the nearest market. There he 
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was, pouring dollars down the bellies 
of twenty-five feed-consuming bovines 
that showed no prospect of giving a 
cent of it back. Since there were no 
prospective government payments for 
plowing them under he found himself 
up against a proposition that taxed his 
resources fearfully. I never heard how 
he solved it. 

While for me there were some years 
of meager profits in my line of dairy 
farming there was one by-product of 
my business for which there was never 
any net revenue. That was my male 
calves. While most human families in 
the process of reproduction seem to 
look for sons, in dairy breeding we al- 
ways hoped for daughters. You see, 
the laws of bovine biology have never 
demanded more than one husband for 
twenty-five cows. Since the upkeep 
of sires is rather expensive, that ar- 
rangement also fits in with the law of 
economics. 

So, there being very little room in 
our dairy economy for man-cows, the 
male calf was the ugly duckling of the 
dairy family. As a beef, or even as a 
veal, he was a flop. At least, as far as 
the market was concerned. Conse- 
quently, profits in the dairy business 
were enhanced by the number of heifer 
calves born into the herd. I had al- 
ways counted on the law of averages 
giving me a 50-50 break in sex equal- 
ity, but one year it played a mighty 
mean trick on me. I got seventeen 
bull calves in succession. I had twenty- 
five cows due to calve that year and it 
looked awhile like it was going to be 
unanimous. Every time the hired man 
reported a blessed event out in the man- 
ger I would hope for the best and ex- 





pect the worst. I had resigned myself 
to a sort of cynical fatalism when one 
day in mid-autumn the milk man burst 
into the house to tell me that the 
eighteenth progeny of the year was a 
heifer. 

Fate had finally decided to be nice to 
me but she slapped me down again 
later. That heifer calf strayed out on 
the road and was the victim of a hit- 
run driver. 
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To be fair about it all, however, I 
occasionally had a lucky break in my 
farm operations. There was the year 
I produced eighteen acres of crimson 
clover seed. It happened to be a crop 
in which every farmer for miles around 
was getting interested and the demand 
for seed was abnormal. I cleaned up 
a thousand dollars. Another year a 
field of soy beans yielded eight hundred 
dollars. I made an occasional sale of 
pure-bred Jerseys that ran into some 
nice figures. 

But for the prospective farmer who 
wants a comprehensive picture of 
money-making possibilities on the aver- 
age farm under normal peace time con- 
ditions, I can think of no better way to 
present it than in terms of the eight 
principal farm commodities that make 
up eighty per cent of our present agri 
cultural production. These eight prod 
ucts are wheat, corn, oats, cotton, 
beef, pork, dairy products and poultry 
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Let us assume that you have one 
hundred and sixty acres of land — or a 
quarter section — upon which you ex- 
pect to produce your marketable crops 
and the feed for your livestock. This 
is far above the average size farm in the 
United States, but on an average per 
acre value of forty dollars it would 
represent an investment of $6,400 in 
real estate, and an approximate invest- 
ment of $2,000 in equipment, making a 
total of $8,400. If you should cultivate 
your entire one hundred and sixty acres 
in corn, getting the United States aver- 
age production of twenty-eight bushels 
to the acre, your gross income on the 
basis of 1938 markets (the last full pre- 
war year) would be about $2,500. If 
the entire quarter section was made to 
produce wheat at the national average 
of fourteen and one-half bushels per 
acre, the gross income would be about 
$1,800. On oats at thirty-one bushels 
per acre it would be $2,200 and on cot- 
ton at an average production of two 
hundred and sixty-four pounds of lint 
staple it would be $2,300. If you diver- 
sify your farming operations with all 
four of these crops the returns would 
tun somewhere between the lowest and 
highest incomes mentioned, depending 
on how many acres were devoted to 
cach crop. 
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Now in checking these figures don’t 
forget they represent gross sales and 
not net profits. The figures don’t make 
any allowance for a salary to you as 
manager of your business, nor any in- 
terest on the $8,400 you have invested 
in it. They don’t allow anything for 
hired labor, labor of your family, fer- 
tilizer, cost of keeping workstock, 
wear and tear of implements, replace- 
ments, insurance, overhead, etc. Take 
out these costs and the net returns, if 
any, are anybody's guess. 

If you decided to feed all your grain 
to livestock and market it in the form 
of beef, pork, butter, eggs, etc., the 
net income, based on average quota- 
tions of these products, would be 
approximately the same as if sold 
direct. 

So, one can readily see, in light of 
these figures, the farm is not a place 
where one may expect to pile up a for- 
tune. But in human values and as a 
way of life it has possibilities that 
cannot be reached in any other 
business. 

And as for the meager returns, it is 
some consolation to know that a farmer 
raises so much of his own living that 
each dollar of spendable income is 
worth $1.60 of money earned under city 
conditions. 


LILAC WOOD 


by Lois Grant Palches 


lt | were in my home ashore tonight 

I'd choose to have a fire of lilac wood 

From that small stack I save for my delight 
At getting home again, for lilac’s good 

To burn when it is very big and old 

And tired of bearing blossoms year by year 


When newer younger shoots can well be told 


To do the blooming. It is good to clear 

The plumper matron limbs out of the hedge 

To warm the bones where once they warmed 
the heart 

Nor is the burning any sacrilege 

For as I've watched such fires I'd often start 

To find amid the flames a purple star — 

Four-pointed as the lilac blossoms are 








MISERY HILL 
by Clifford Scofield 
LIFE ON NEW ENGLAND'S 
HIGHEST SUMMIT 


\NGINEERS for Yankee Network 

FM radio station for W93B on 

| Mount Washington have re- 

| christened the summit. They 

SSS * Sid wea ae 

always speak of it as ‘‘Misery 

Hill’’ — even painted the name on their 
station wagon. 


x4 


There are three separate services housed 
at the present time in the staunch five-year- 
old Observatory: (1) the weather observers; 
(2) the Yankee Network's temporary sta- 
tion W93B and its personnel; (3) the airlines 
observer for rime formations to gather data 
on “‘icing’’ conditions. 

When completed the Yankee network 
station will be fireproof, with visitor's “‘cat- 
walk"’ and glass paneled control room. It 
will have its own diesel power station. 
Already drilled is the new 1110-foot well. 
(See illustration. ) 

The systematic weather activities of the 
Observatory have been carried on by a non- 
profit organization — the Mount Washing- 
ton Observatory Corporation. Open at all 
times the Observatory serves not infre 
quently as a refuge for skiers and hikers, 
has saved more than one life. 
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) Paul ‘‘Uncas’’ Gerhard, Radio Opera- 
tor of the Yankee Networks’ Mount 
Washington Frequency Modulation 
Staticless Radio Station. 


) Mess at the Observatory. 


)} John Brown of the Observatory Staff 
runs the weather bureau, and is read- 
ing the barograph. 


John Blackwood comes down the 
ladder from Observatory Tower 
where he has read the annemometer. 


Albert F. Sise, engineer in charge of 
building the new Yankee Network 
building talks to Boston home sta- 
tion on the short wave telephone set. 


} Radio station chief maintenance 
man, Lafayette A. Gosselin, and 
operator weld a b-iken babbit ladle. 


) New England's deepest well 1,110 
feet, and solid rock all the way. The 
well froze up after drilling, freezes 
even in the summer, so from 59 to 
300 feet below surface it is heated by 
electric resistance wires. Well water 
is 33 degrees. Water is frozen at 40 
degrees on the mountain due to the 
high evaporation. 


Engineer Sise checks blueprints in 
the new Yankee Network all wood 
antenna room. There will be no in- 
terference from metal. 
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ANECDOTES 


and 


PLEASANTRIES 











Advice on Sap 

It has been said that the ‘Scotch’ 
story is kept alive by the Scotsmen 
making them up and selling them! 
Maybe that is also the parallel of the 
source of the many stories about the 


““hillbillies’’ from 
the rugged slopes 
of the Green and 
White Mountains. 
At any rate, there 
is a good one 
going around these 
parts just now, 
apropos of the 
first run of sap, 
that a certain 
member of her own ‘“‘four hundred’’ 
who spends her summers lorgnetting 
the ‘‘natives’’ back in the sticks was 
heard to remark: 

“You can readily see why the farm- 
ers up there in Vermont are so poor. 
They are too indolent to take advan- 
tage of their opportunities. Now, if 
they would only make their maple 
syrup and sugar all the year ‘round, in- 
stead of a week or so in the spring, they 
could easily become wealthy.” 

PF. E. Hartwe . 





Pair of Whiskers 
Mr. Jinks, the sharp trader, was 
proud of his whiskers. 


He believed 


they made of him a Beau Brummell, 
fascinating to the fair sex. Mr. Jinks 
was also proud of his skill as a trader. 
In this he had the reputation of be- 
ing as sharp as a razor. 

One evening, in a jovial mood, he 
got to bragging to friends that he 
“could buy and sell anything.’’ After 
a while a broker, known as a ‘‘foxy” 
trader, quietly observed, ““You exag- 
gerate. You wouldn't sell all things 
you possess. 

To this Mr. Jinks replied, ‘Yes, I 
would. Name your article, and your 
price."" 

“It wouldn't be,"’ replied the broker, 
“that you would sell your fine pair of 
whiskers?”’ 

“How much am I offered?’’ asked 
Mr. Jinks temptingly. 

“T'll give you $25,"’ bid the broker. 
“Make it $50,’” replied Mr. Jinks. “‘l 
will,’ said the broker, as he drew 
from his wallet a $50 bank note. 

So a bill of sale was duly made out 
and the price paid, the bill providing 
that the broker should have the 
whiskers on demand. 

Time dragged on and Mr. Jinks 
continued to wear his whiskers. He 
combed them, but he didn’t trim them 
for the foxy broker said, ‘‘You mustn't 
cut my whiskers without my _per- 
mission.”’ 
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As the days went on the whiskers 
lengthened and Mr. Jinks began to 
regret his bargain, especially as folks 
made witty remarks about his going 
about wearing the broker's whiskers. 

At long last came the day of the 
grand ball, of which Mr. Jinks was to 
be a master of ceremonies. The broker 
called for his whiskers. Mr. Jinks 
pleaded to be permitted to wear them 
to the ball. But the broker, an obdurate 
person, would not grant him a reprieve, 
not even for a day 

A barber summoned to the 
broker's office, where gathered a group 
of friends. Mr. Jinks took the chair. 


was 
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The barber the whiskers, 
stropped the razor and in a jiffy shaved 
off one section 


, 
soaped 


said 
the broker, as he stayed the barber's 
razor. ‘I'll take the other side later."’ 

Mr. Jinks rose in wrath and de- 
manded that the whisker be 
shaved off so that he might go to the 
grand ball, though clean shaven and 
minus the whiskers of which he was so 
proud, 

But the broker merely said that he 
didn’t want the other whisker until 
another day. Mr. Jinks then realized 
that he had been trapped in a trade 


‘That's enough for one day,’ 


other 
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“Sloppy!” 
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and he escaped from his predicament 
by buying back his whiskers for $100 
or twice the sum for which he sold 
them! — From ‘‘Man About Town” in 
Salem (Mass.) Evening News. 


Nothing New Under the Sun 


Back in 1860, Artemus Ward, the 
famous humorist of Lincoln’s time, 
had his own troubles taking the census. 
This Waterford, Maine, adventurer 
described the experience in characteris- 
tic fashion, even to his accustomed 
jumbled orthography. The general re- 
sult was, in some ways, not unlike the 
1940 nose-counting: 

‘The Senses taker in our town being 
taken sick he deppertised me to go out 
for him one day, and as he was too ill 
to giv me informashun how to perceed, 
I was consekently compelled to go it 
blind. I drawd up the follerin list of 
questions which I proposed to ax the 
people I visited: 

“Wat's your age? Whar was you 
born? Air you marrid, and if so, how 
do you like it? How many children 
hav you...? Did you ever hav the 
measels, and if so how many? Wat's 
your fitin wate? Air you trubeld with 
biles? Do you use boughten tobacker? 
Is Beans a regler article of diet in your 
family? Was you ever at Niagry Falls? 
How many chickens hav you, on foot 
and in the shell? Was you ever in the 
Penitentiary?’ 

“But it didn’t work. I got into a 
row at the fust house I stopt to, with 
some old maids. Disbelieven the an 
sers they giv in regard to their ages I 
endevered to look at their teeth, same 
as they do with hosses, but they floo 
into a violent rage and tackled me with 
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Takin the senses 


brooms and sich. 
requires experiunse, 
bizniss.”’ 


like any other 


This Amazing Story 


of the Northfield, N. H., reservoir is 
vouched for by Mrs. Ruby Pease of 
Laconia. She knows a farmer who says 
it actually happened to his grandfather, 
Eben, a long time ago. *‘Grandfather’’ 
told it for gospel truth. Here it is: 

On a hot, muggy July afternoon 
Eben and his two boys were working 
feverishly to get in the last load of 
marsh hay before the thunderstorm, 
that flashed and growled in the west, 
broke over them. It was nip and tuck 
who'd get to the barn door first — load 
or rain. Load made it just ahead of the 
first drops. It was a wild and terrible 
storm but it looked like that was all 
there was to it. 

After chores, early the next morning, 
found them in the bumping hay cart 
going down the lane to the marsh to 
cut the rest of the standing hay. But 
when they came through the gap in 
the wall Eben blinked. There wasn't 
any marsh. In front of them where last 
night had been stubble of fresh-cut hay 
lay a bright and shining pond of over 
two acres. Eben didn’t get to cut the 
rest of the hay that morning and he 
never did get to cut it. The pond has 
been there ever since. 

That's how the town of Northfield 
got its reservoir — and not a cent out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets. At first it 
looked like the storm had something 
to do with it, but now it’s certain that 
an underground river just went on the 
rampage. 
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“The Yankee Peddler” 


CLASS 





FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





Wood Art Gallery 


iFIED 











Antiques 
I HAVE antique, three-floor, lared doll house 





pi 
Furnished with original furniture and dolls. From old 


Warner-Gillet home, Hartford 
















lector at $100. Autographed « I ar 

let ae of Otis Skinner. Inscri ribed photographs of 
Carl and w What are you 

HELEN E. ROYCE, 5 Pliny t, Har onr 

WANTED: Old leather silk hat ¢ ses. Can use several 
Write: THE ARTISANS, 165 Newbury, B 





a 





Box 712, Pelhar 





ANTIQU E VIOLIN for 
many about 1800-1830 
Hall, Brookli ne, _ Mass f 





Oid Colt muzzle- 
ivory | kat teeth 


Winthrop, Mass 








Arts, Crafts and Hobbies 


ORIGINAL VERSE written for any occas ior —_ ‘ 
caricatures from photos Send self-addre 

envelope. Five cents a line. EVERETT Cc “ARLE TON 
BUTLER, Union City, Mi chigan 


COVERE RED BRIDGES and Trout Streams of New 
Hampshire in photographs and paintings, by Ralph 
F. Pratt, Warner, New Hampshire. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices 








* treasure for the col- 


BOOK MARKS, beautitu and ted, with cro- 
cheted crosses on watered ribbor oy color or white 
for greeting cards or books. Lavender crosses on white 





for Easter, prepaid 25c. Sachets (L > ggg c) hand 
painted, all colors and shapes, reps a i 25e. CANDLE 
SHOP, 967 St. Johns Place Re . New York. 

P ACIFIC BATTLE MAP, jecoratively drawn, full 
vision c with ar tc. Cartographe: 


acific > 
Ernest Dudley Chase, Wincl ’ one 50 cents. 





Books and Magazines 








WANTED Old copi« f th I nes PEOPLES’ 

HOMI JOURNAI GOOD LITERATURE for 
years 1900 to 1905 inclusive. Write me. BOX 

SNY. YANKEE, Dwhlin. N. H 

THE WI VERS {Ql ARTE RLY $3.00. Published 


January, April, and October ecktie directions, 
Jar y, 1942 Old mes, $2.50 KATE VAN 
CLEVE, 14 Marshal Street. Rrookline, Mass 

GREATEST “Dream-Astr By-Hor cor 
pages Ar all Postpaid $2 
Roberts 114448 Michiear 0. oe 
OLD AME RIC AN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autogr aphs Old Letters. Journals. Diaries 


Single and qua Write for Want List. AMERI- 











* book (900 


Det ails free 








CAN AUTOG RAPH SHOP, Merion Station, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS phlet and 
Broadsides, etc. PROMPT P Y MI N41 Re ference 
Dun & Bradstreet. | DWARD MORRILL & SON 
144 Kingston Street, B Massachuset 





Business EE 


AGENTS WANT ED. §$ I device sl 
sghout the World. Se lescr ' 
ment inder CLOCK DIALS 


WILL PAY tw d ach f 
skunk 1 e, if t for 
BOX DR YANKEF, D n, N. H 
SELI Hook Wall Stick nae te mame teak 
f l Write WILLIAM ARENS 

oO} 




















VILLE, 1049 12th A Columb 
OPPORTUNITIES GALORE! Two magazines, '4 
». mail, 25c. Roberts, 11444S Michigan, Chicago, | 
Buttons 
I WIL! ‘send you twent tally fine old button 
fe O-cent Defense St MYLKES ANTIQUI 
SHOP, 161 S. Winooski A Burlington, Vermont 
Clock Dials 
New ; ty, the SKY PILOT TIME DIALS 
gives World ‘I t a glance | ply 1 nne 
lial. Made is el form for desk or rad r 

r " t } Se ts pa ‘ 
SOcents. | educational. HEARTH & HOMI 
INDUSTRIES, Stand Mair 
Dogs 
AK. C. COLLIE STUDS, pups r maple 
he highboy. CHARLES GOULD, JR.. M 
ton, Mass 
Dolls 
DOLLS FROM ARKANSAS M sin v , 
haracters, real peor ve hd » fi two alike 
l'wer Postage must be included 
vith $ amounting to less than one dollar. MAR 
GARET STRAIN, Mount irg, Arkansa 
Garden Supplies 
GARDEN LOVERS S-cent postage p 
bring you a list of es and re nably pr rt 

j pa EMMA 


rde painted or ur | 
GUNDACKER, 3231 R I Road, New D 
Ne “ Y rk 

BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties f your home 
ee we specialize in quality plant ll size 
2 prices Free folder HOUSTON OR 
CHARDS, K-12, Ha ver, Massachusett 





Indian Relics 


TWENT NTY-FIVE ¢ Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. 
Catalogue. GEORGE HOLDER, Glenwood, Arkansa 








2000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin, 13 cent 

Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List of 1226 Swopp« 
$1.00. Instruct e in Swopping, $1.00. 234 W 
Lake St., C go, I 

SONGWRITERS: P ante ediately. FI VI 
STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 715 Be Buildi ng 
Boston, Ma 

Db. C. MOTORS I e Shit Not new 
but good runr nditior Janette DC 7 
Die 115 volt D’G ¢ H.P. 1-6, A 
1.9, Speed 4750 161248 DC M 3164 
lype SD Franc 1250." V. 115, Amp. 1.6, H.P.1 
Speed 1725. Wd. Comp. ¢ I Janette DC Ty 
D16 (As at Speed 1750. $8.00 « F. O. B 
Kee N. H. Address BOX RBM YANKEI 
D N. H 

rr ER ee 
L-7, \ \ 








ne u a ar 





Real Estate 

COME TO Brattleboro, Ver t Desirable catior 
for perr t - ie \ mme mes 
DORR ALLEN, Brattlet 


FARM SOUTHERN VERMONT, ninety acres 


r er, ¢ w 
half f age ‘ y re t 
¢ St H c 

enic barn, d t t j £8.700 
rO SELL: Five res, Indiar gy So minty, alae 
Fruit r vegetable Sane price In arn- 
ng Also 200-y« V — e STEVENS. Clit 
Conr 

| Legpsadghaie OLD COLONIALS our spe 

De Nev k City THOMAS <¢ 

GRIMES OFFICE, Village Green, Bedford Vill 
cw rk 
Fi ARMS! C meats 1290 bargains W sconsin to Maine 
id south to Florida ed Free. STROUT REALTY. 

$10- A- P Old South Bldg.. Boston, Mass. For West 
¢ c alog write us at 453-AP So. Spring St., Los 


Angeles. Calif. 





Miscellaneous 


USED GUNS bought, sold and hanged. Large 


list, full particulars, stamp. HOWE FUR COMP ANE: 


Coopers Mills, Maine 





Special Services 


_ SIC BOX doorbell plays tunes when guests press 
Ready to install, $7.50 O'BRIEN, 


. Chicago, T inois. 
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CONVALESCENTS, chronics and aged cared for by 
R. N. in homelike atmosphere. Good food, doctors, 
references and reasonable rates. SYLVIA NORRIS, 
R. N., James Nursing Home, Boscawen, New Hamp- 
shire 

WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old story, but 
you'll never be satisfied until you Lg your owr 

ARTESIAN WELL right in your yme. I dig 
‘em. Highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD. 
Dublin, N. H 








Stamps and Coins 


SPECIAL OFFER to approval applicants. R. B 
SAUNDERS, R. 5, Box 46, Morgantown, W. Va 








Stationery and Bookplates 

NEW ENGLAND HEADQU Sanco FOR PRINT- 
ING. Large or small lots gi ett = and en- 
velopes, $1.25. 1000 envelopes, © print tags 
labels, etc. Samples. THE DAY is. PRE Ss. Webster, 
Mass 
PERSON AL 
velopes, $1 00; 1000 
cards, $2.00. Samples 
burne, Vermont. 











STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
6% envelopes, $3 00; 1000 business 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shel- 


RECAPTURE the joys of yesterday. Black Walaut 
and Butternut Meats and Shellbark Hickory nut meats. 
Three pounds for $2 50, all one kind or assorted. FC603. 


Bastian-Blessing “Whi te Knight” counter freezer with 
forty gallon hardening inet ew appearance, good 
mechanical condition $850 with miscellaneous assort- 
ment of supplies. Closing out because of health. 
FC604 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 























MAPLE “es Gumep AF SMOKED 
AKFAST 8 
Hes zestful P. ao mild cure yi mixed — 5-Ib, 
strip sent charges prepaid, $2.25 Third zone. 


HARRINGTON'S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 





The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 





Things to Eat 





SHELLBARK MEATS — Delicious flavor. Hand 
picked. 1 Ib., 70c.; 2 Ibs., $1.30; 5 Ibs., $3.00. Pre- 
paid to and includi ng third zone. R. L. HARMAN, 


Dil Iisbu urg, Pa 
PURE PORK sausage made 
$1.10; postpaid third zone. 
burgh, New York 
CAROLINE ABBEY specializes in English Barley- 
sugar Lollypops; rich butterscotch and chocolate; also 
fruity flavors, in many animal shapes for kiddies. 2 doz., 


$1. 20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, Mass 





yn farm. Three pounds, 
RAY MEYERS, Middle- 








Where to Stay 


INTERVALE INN, Raymond M. Cannell, 85 guests, 
$3.00 to $3.50. Special weekly and dormitory rates on 
request. Intervale, New Hampshire 

SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. Land of Sun and 
Adobe. Good cow ponies. Mountain Trails or Desert 
Canters. Best of food. At MiCasa, simplicity, quiet 
and comfort are leitmotifs! Write: Mr. and Mrs 
Osborne Wood, La Luz, New Mexico 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacat 
Open all year. Excellent food. 




















—— 


SWOPS FOR CASH _ 


Will swop for cash us 





ed copies best 





ree, 











four years; excellent condition 
1, nonfiction ome your war 
~ House lot in well-develo yped section . Dayt tona , Beach, 


Florida. Water, sidewalks, palmetto trees. $600. Lan 
wanted off main highway Vermont or New Hampshire 
9 automobile of equal value. FC601 

Cookbook Fans. We have largest collection new 
books and complete line for hotels, restaurants 
Catalogue free. FC602. 








OLD FARMERS AL MANAG fr m 
good conditi The | per copy 
Almanacs. | JOHN | E. ARTHE S, Rye, N. H 


1808 to 1848, in 
Other old 
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“Why, ves, I'd love to go out with you, 





POT ATO. CROP P FROM. KITCHI N “GARDEN _ 
ri 


Save labor = them while 
growing nstr ns, nd twenty-five 
cents i to | ’ 835 Madisor 





Aver 


Who is this talkin 




























H. Allen Smith, Author, and Master of 
Ceremonies on “‘Swop Nite.”’ 





Douglas Storer, Dartmouth Graduate running the 
Program Arrangements for **Swop Nite.” 





B. A. Rolfe, Band Leader and “End Man” 
on “Swop Nite.” 





Piano wanted. Almost any kind would do. I have 
lovely old, hand-carved picture frames, wide ones, 
from 16 inches to 10 feet square, oblong, oval, etc 
A Queen stove; two 34 h.p. motors, etc. Hang my hat 
in Lincoln, Mass M657. 

I love a antiques (especi ally old lamps, colored glass, 
prints, salt slates & bottles) and I know you'll love 
my hooked chair seats made of all woolens in colors of 
your choice, o perhape you'd like a dozen of hand- 
loomed pot holders to match your kitchen? M658. 

Dime novels — those thrilles lished from 1860 
to 1912 l have the largest «x on, over 3 

ems, larger than the combined dime novel tollections 
of the Library of Congress, New Ya Public Library 
so you name your offers. M659 
swop “tab e radio set’ 
opera glass or binoc r 
razor blade stropper ire. M660 

Dogs and ld buttons are my hobbies — will swop 
either. | have choice bred AKC Wire-haired Sealyham 
and Welsh Terri also Cocker Spaniels. All inquiries 
answered. M661 


Will give a musical setting to verses... the swop 
being equal shares in profits deri aan therefrom. M662. 

















> with earphones for a good 


Might 





add new Twinplex 



























nterested in old clocks and anything useful. 
How’ "4 you like to own my National Geographic maga- 
zines, bound into volumes of four each . . .brand spank 
new? M663. 

~~ J have one large flat-top office desk — with plenty of 
drawer room, and I want Currier & Ives original prints 
or buckle glass (Mount Her mon, Mass.) Or, you 
might get my set of Everyman’s Encyclopedia, 12 vols 
excell ent nd ition M664 


Take it easy and enj oy my m metal book rest and break- 
fast tray holder combination in perfect condition . . 
but you’ll have to give up your sunshade or your yellow 
lens for a (4.5) Bantam camera M666 

Be a esman or be a saleswoman by having my 
course of 52 weekly lessons written for individual store 
I don’t want your shirt but your size 40 full-length 
sheared Reaver coat will do. M667 

Have 1936 Ford Tudor, good condition, tires fair 

j ater, now registered, to trade for 244 Auto- 
s lleiflex plus some cash M600. 

Metal-wor your hobby? Have jewelers saw, 
maple bow! mold, metal shears, files, etc. — used once 


Will send list. Want Roget’s Thesaurus, Bartlett's 






















































Familiar Quotations, handmade jewelry, or what- 
have-you? Mé 

I have an imported English cocker male with 
papers, age 4% years. Good as a watch dog or for stud 





Black 
M602 
~ Want knitting machine, hand | operated, for making 
woolen socks. Will exchange new marine barometer_or 
pay cash M603 


‘Will swop 6-months-old cocker female (spayed 





Have « mplete > public address system in perfect 
Includes crystal microphone, loud speaker, 
record player, fifty records by name bands. Will trade 
for Speed Graphic Graflex, similar type camera. 
do you prefer? M604. 
~~ J have three violins, “100 years old, and a fine watch 
Want original perfect copy of the “Freeman’s Oath” 
printed in Cambridge, 1639, by Stephen Daye. Also 
want perfect copy “Tamerlane and Other Poems,” by 
a Bostonian , pamphlet 1827 M605 


order 











~ Have slightly used 40-gallon —— metal hot-water 
tank. Like new. Perfect. _Wh at have you? M606. __ 

~~ Have: stamps, organ, tenor banjo, engravings, 
almanacs. Want: ski boots, 10%, ski poles and an- 


tiques. M60 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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Primitive Water Color by Eunice Phinney, 1770-1849, 
of Windsor, Conn. 


All photos by courtesy Bessie Y. Howard, unless otherwise indicated. 


The Itinerant Painter— A Yankee Institution 
by Agnes M. Dods 


ATE in the spring when the 
muddy country roads had 
| dried at last and the grass 
was green and lush in the 
meadow, the itinerant painter came to 
town. Sometimes he arrived by stage; 
other times he drove up to the village 
inn with his own horse and yellow- 
wheeled wagon. But no matter what 
his mode of travel, his appearance 
caused a flurry of excitement. 

Many a pretty lass spent a sleepless 
night due to numerous and uncom- 
fortable curlers that she might seem 


glamorous in the eyes of the artist for 
whom she would pose on the morrow. 

But the itinerant painter was ap- 
parently oblivious of the hubbub he 
had caused. He hired a room and on its 
walls he hung the portraits he had 
painted — handsome women, charm- 
ing children and dignified men — that 
the curious might see what an excellent 
artist he was. Then he made his way 
to the village printing shop where he 
inserted a notice in the local newspaper, 
advertising for sitters. 

It was not long before his improvised 
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Herrel George Thomas. 


Top right: canara found in Haverhill, 


by Unknown Artist. 
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Top left: Unknown Woman by Itinerant Artist. 
From the Private C 


he 








studio was full of visitors. Daguerreo- 
types had not yet been invented and the 
only means of preserving a likeness was 
in paint, water color or pastel. During 
the winter months, when travel had 
been impossible, the artist had painted 
a stock of bodies which he now al- 
lowed his subject to choose from. Gor- 
geous gowns with ruffles and collars of 
lace far beyond the means of ordinary 
country folks were the choice of the 
women. The men preferred broadcloth 
coats and striped waistcoats. When an 
individual wished to be painted in his 
own best bib and tucker the artist 
obliged. Once the matter of costume 
was agreed upon, the artist painted in 
the face and features of the subject 
posed before him. 

The itinerant painter was a stark 
realist, and only in the matter of back- 
ground and accessories did he depart 
from this technique. Oh, to be sure, 
once in a while he gave flight to his 





Bottom left: Helen Brimmer of Boston by Un- 
known Artist. 


Brimmer Street in Boston is said to have been named 
for the family of which Helen was a member. Helen 
has auburn hair and wears a dark blue dress and white 
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Country Schoolhouse by Unknown Artist. 
found in Bethel, Maine. 


This genre scene was 
imagination, but rarely so. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred he painted 
what he saw. If a subject's hair lay in 
straggly curls on each side of her nose, 
the artist painted her thus. If a man 
revealed in his face the aptitude for 
pinching a penny, the artist recorded 
him as such and, curious to say, even 
got away with it. 

He was a master of design, also. Into 
his portraits he crowded every detail 


| Le 


ae 


Daniel Parker, 1/32-1346, by Ethan Allen Green- 
wood. Painted about 1803. 

r of law t k the background 

The artist 
who spent his 
noney for his 


" I 
college expense 


The Woods Children of Andover, Mass., by Un- 
known Artist. Painted c. 1790. 


Photo courtesy of Charles K. Boltor 











Above: Unknown Woman by Unknown Artist. 


This portrait was found on Cape Cod. The subject 
wears a black gown and an olive-green shawl. 


Below: Captain J. W. Paige of Boston by Unknown 


’ Artist. 
Captain Paige’s ship under full sail and flying a pen- 
nant bearing his name may be seen. 
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possible that might help the observer to 
understand his subject. To quote a 
well-known Boston dealer in primitives, 
**Ma held a rose and Pa tried to look 
sanctimonious."’ Ministers held open 
Bibles, lawyers were posed before 
shelves of law volumes, and children 
held their pet kitten, a doll or a quaint 
bouquet of old-fashioned flowers. In 
many cases even the home of the sub- 
ject appeared in the background meticu- 
lously depicted. 

Occasionally the itinerant painter 
tried his hand at a landscape. And if 
there were no portrait or landscape 
commissions to be filled, he painted 
signs: beribboned bonnets to hang in 
front of the milliner’s shop, golden 
sheaves of wheat to swing before the 
baker's, and huge tavern signs to sway 
and creak in the wind. 

There is much to be said in defense of 
the itinerant painter, whose portraits 
were often hidden away in the attic 
by later generations who condemned 
them as crude and ugly. In most cases 
he had little or no training, yet he 
often produced charming likenesses. 
He was hampered by a lack of material 
and found it mecessary to use those 
most easily procured. Bedticking served 
as canvas, and house paints replaced 
those of better quality. The artist's 
pay was small indeed, ranging from 
four dollars to fifty dollars for a por- 
trait. His desire to create should also 
be commended. His was art for the 
people by the people, to be enjoyed by 
them. But the itinerant artist had one 
great fault: he forgot to sign his name; 
and now in many cases he has passed 
into oblivion with examples of his 
work, 
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What do you want for that old bass viol? M608. 

Clean woolen cloth for braiding or hooking rugs. Will 
swop for old painted tin trays or boxes that can be 
restored or repainted. What have you? MCO9. 

I want to swop classical phonograph records with a 
fellow record enthusiast. My wife wants to swop books 
(non-fiction) with a fellow booklover. M610 











Does anyone crave a perfectly beautiful soapstone 
sink? About four feet, one inch long; perfect condition. 
Out of fashion for my Cambridge, Mass., home — 
but country folks are wiser, 1] hear. Will sell or swop 
if you can guess my wants. M611 








Will swop a good, double- breasted leather jacket, 
size 14, for girl’s winter coat, size 14. M612 








Asked Santa for an electric shaver. He sent me two 
nice ones. Will swop one — what have you? F600. 








Have to swop a small  high- speed gas engine, also 
guinea hens. Send your offers. 1. 

~ Want a nice baby carriage or bedding linens, woman’s 
clothing size 38. Have new hooked rugs, books and 
other things to swop. F602. 














I want a small farm or garden tractor, for which | 
will swop anything I have, such as land in Massachu- 
setts, 120 bass piano accordion, silver trumpet like new, 
or what do you want? Fo 


Small pieces of black iron, angle, sheet metal, etc., 
cut to your size. Other things to swop. What have 
4. 





you? 





Have Norwegian cross-country racing ski binding. 
You? F605. 

~ One ten-ton wagon scale for sale or swop for what 
have you? F606. 

Have got the garden Variety of religion. ). Will swop 
my twenty up-to-date copies of “Esquire” and an old 
carpet sweeper that works, for unusual roots, herbs, 
seeds that will grow on my farm in New Hampshire — 
or interesting old books. F607. 


If you are tired of your - Hammond Electric Organ, 
why not swop it for my Galanti “soloist” piano ac- 
cordion which is brand new but tiresome to me? F608. 


~Man’s knitted, heavy wool dark gray sleeveless 
sweater. Size 42. Would like eatables. 9. 


~T have a Variety of articles to swop for a ‘small piece 
of land at Lake Champlain or Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Please write if roe can make an offer. Your letter will 
be answered. F610 


SWOPS FOR CASH 















































Wanted: Maine obsolete postmarks. Entire cover. 


Will buy or swop. MC600 





Will swop cash for quilting the peseer of my Turkey- 
Tracks quilt? What dol hear? MC 


Four all-wool rugs. $5.00 each werOe 








My _nine-page list of books; medals; stamps, etc., 
for sale or swop for picture buttons; souvenir spoons; 
cameos; bisque figurines: old auto name plates; tobacco 
jars; mechanical banks. etc, will be sent for a stamp. 
Write right now. MCEé03. 





Bargains! Lady’s deep wine velvet evening coat, 
long, lined, worn once, cost $? Aqua, net and satin 
evening dress worn once, cost $15. Botany flannel, two- 
piece dress, red, worn about three times, cost £15. All 
size 16. What am I! offered? Cash only. MC604. 








Have You Seen a Copy of 
**“REPORT TO THE NATION”? 


Write Office of Facts and Figures 
Washington, D. C. 
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Swoppers’ Party Notes 
If you've just lost your sense of 
humor, or your favorite shower cap, 
you've myriad reasons to celebrate. You 
can come along with us to the swop- 
ping party and recapture all that you 


lost. The Welcome mat’s on the door- 
step and the March gang’s all here. 

H. I. Phillips, in the Sun Dial, has 
his feet on the ground and advertised 
for swopping “‘the two-car garage, full 
gasoline tank and streamlined sedan 
for a bicycle rack, shanks’ mare, and a 
book on hiking."’ There is a suggestion 
that New Year's resolutions be made 
in the form of swops — the year isn’t 
too far along for that, is it? Again, 
Mr. Phillips is willing to exchange *‘a 
disposition to squawk over slight dis- 
comforts; for a high resolve to smile 
and chirp “What of it?’ when your 
train is an hour late, your dinner isn't 
up to the-old standards, the apartment 
house radiator takes longer to heat up 
and all the peacetime canaries are too 
sick to sing."’ I say these are practical 
and easy one-man swops — if you are 
determined. There's only your mind 
to deal with. From the same column 
we see something a little hard to believe 
— ‘Five white-wall tires, for a half 
dozen tire patches and a jack that will 
work."’ Whoever has the former must 
feel ‘‘as self-conscious as a member of 
a tire-rationing board arriving at the 
office with a new set of white-walls.”’ 

The Couples’ Club at the Unitarian 
Church in Keene, N. H., turned its 
monthly meeting into a Swoppers’ 
Night — a real Yankee one. There 
has been no mention of who took away 
the Stoddard glass, but there was some 
heavy swopping. The committee in 





New HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 





15 states. 
Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 











HEUBLEIN HOTEL 


Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 























WINTER HOMESTEAD 
by Paul Lyons 


The three rooms old Miss Wentworth kept, 
A leaping fire would warmly shroud, 
While in the vast remain there slept 

None but the ghosts who shivered loud 
The staircase Cousin Lettie Fair 

On April Monday polished white 

Stared coldly at the pewter ware 
Impersonal] as a frosty night. 


Upstairs the arctic rooms displayed 
Unfriendly ancestors in frame, 

A spider on the wall who stayed 

Too long when winds of winter came, 
A cedar chest, odd bric-a-brac, 

A landscape with the canvas torn, 
And halls so far they'd echo back 

A quavering note of Roland's horn. 


Winter strayed through broken floors, 
Through molding, lath, and window light; 
It broke the drains and shook the doors 
Like wind in aspen stirring night. 


In chambers close to her as days, 
Miss Wentworth fed the dying blaze. 
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charge was Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. 
Stearns, Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Calef, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Putnam, and 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Robie Ames. We 
have more news from Inez L. Eldridge 
of Worcester, Mass., about that party 
on March 11, to which we are going. 
The atmosphere of the true Yankee 
Trading Days will be there, along with 
a Currier and Ives reprint exhibit. We 
expect to see spruce gum, maple sirup, 
cheeses, hull corn and the like. Would- 
n't be surprised if a Virginia Reel were 
in order with a real old-time fiddler. 
Here’s the real thing — and a full eve- 
ning. Mrs. G. Morgan asks whether 
these parties are for fun or profit - 
we answer, combine the two. Lots of 
both to her club in Randolph, Mass. 
The W.S.C.S., Methodist Church, 
Moosup, Conn., seeks ways to earn 
money, and they've chosen well. Best 
of luck on your party. Mrs. Raymond 
Applegate also has a financial church 
problem. 

More later about parties given by 
these in Massachusetts: Miss Frances 
Ladd, Jamaica Plain; Albert Comey, 
Holliston; and Pauline Allen, who is 
inquiring for a friend. New York will 
be entertained by these: Mrs. G. Fred 
Osgood, Staten Island; Mrs. M. Plotka, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Dorothy Hodos, Brook- 
lyn; and these from New Jersey: Mrs. 
George P. Barbarow, Morristown; Mrs. 
William Roberts, Elizabeth; and Mrs. 
D. W. Miller, Closter. The Yankees 
in Florida for the winter who are in- 
terested in transplanting the New Eng- 
land atmosphere without the blizzards 
are John Mix, Tallahassee, and Mrs. 
G. W. Andrews, Pomona. Good luck 
to Mrs. R. R. Rule of Falls City 
Nebraska, in her plans. 
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News of New England Women 


by Florence B. Graham 


(Each month Yankee hopes to run a short feature article contributed 
by some member of the National Society of New England Women. 
Watch for it. This month's article appears on page 66.) 


FROM THE COLONIES 
Bostor, Mass., Colony, Mrs. Harold D. Baker, 
president, meets March 25 at the College Club for 
a program of “‘Flower Arranging, a Fascinating 
Hobby”’ by the Coca-Cola Co. of Boston. 


Bronxville, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Joseph Pope, 
president, meets March 23 with Mrs. A. H. Elliot 
to hear a talk on “‘Romance of New England 
Hymnody,”’ by Mr. Frank Guy Armitage. 


Detroit, Mich., Colony, Mrs. Henry M. Booth, 
president, meets March 4 for a Sewing Day with 
Mrs. H. S. Hart. On March 11 the Colony holds a 
luncheon and card party at the Dorothy Dedman 
House with Mrs. Eric Johnston as chairman. On 
March 25 a luncheon will be held at the Woman's 
City Club. A motion picture, ‘“This Amazing 
America,’’ will be shown through the courtesy of 
the Greyhound Bus Line. Mrs. I. J. Goodrich, 
chairman of Arts and Crafts, will display ‘‘Sou- 
venirs of America.’"” Members will answer to a 
roll call of *‘An Irish Story.’’ Mrs. W. A. Chip- 
man is in charge of music. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Rubert O. Bouton, 
president, meets March 2 to hear a book review 
by Mrs. Margaret Whaley. The hostesses are Mrs. 
W. C. Tompkins, Miss Ella Conkey, Mrs. E. C. 
Hawes and Mrs. R. O. Maxwell. 


Lawrenceville, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Henry W. 
Huston, president, meets March 13 for a Guest 
Day. Mrs. Arthur H. Paul will speak about 
“Jonathan Edwards."’ The hostesses will be Mrs. 
Harvey Knight and Mrs. Thomas F. Kinney. 


Meriden, Conn., Colony, Mrs. Albert W. Savage, 
president, meets March 18 with Mrs. Lewis E. 
Clark for a lecture on *‘Old-Fashioned Cookery”’ 
at the Connecticut Light and Power Auditorium. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Colony, Miss Eliza C. Mor- 
tow, president, meets March 20 with Mrs. F. W. 
Cook. The subject of the afternoon will be “‘The 
Stars in Their Course."’ 


Montclair, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Amerman, president, meets March 10 at the Mont- 
clair Women's Club for a Family Night with a 
New England supper. “‘Mrs. Professor I. Q.”’ 
will lead a quiz. 
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Niagara Falls, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Norman H 
Belden, president, meets March 20. The speaker 
will be Mr. George Wood, Society of Friends. 
Members will answer to a roll call of “Your Book 
of the Year." The hostesses are Mrs. Edwin 
Franke, Mrs. S. Irvin Schmeck and Mrs. Leroy 
Nightingale. 


Colony of the Oranges, N. J., Miss Dorothy Taylor, 
president, meets March 31 for a New England 
Covered Dish Luncheon at the East Orange 
Woman's Club. Miss Mary Lee will give an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘Famous Women in New Jersey's 
History."” The hostess will be Mrs. Reuben D 
Silliman. 


Pasadena, Cal., Colony, Mrs. F.C. Pew, president, 
meets March 20. Miss Mary Grace Rowell wil 
talk on “The Sailing Clipper Ships’ Contributior 
to California."” Mrs. G. A. Daniels will read a 
poem. The hostess chairman, Miss Minnie A 
Bigelow, will be assisted by Mrs. Helen S. Franci 
Mrs. Frank H. Brown, Mrs. Clark D. Billheimer 
Mrs. Peter Sinclair, Mrs. Edwin E. Amesbury and 
Mrs. L. W. Stacy. 


Tabitha Moffet Brown Colony, Passaic, N. J., Miss 
Fay L. Muzzy, president, meets March 12 with 
Mrs. Conroy Adams for a Sewing Day. Also or 
March 26 with Mrs. Stanley Luques for a talk or 
*“Nantucket"’ by Miss Barbara Lodor. 


Phyllis Lyman Colony, Washington, D. C., Mrs 
Roy C. Bowker, president, meets March 3 witl 
Mrs. Leonard Norsworthy, assisted by Mrs. J 
DeWitt Leech, Mrs. George L. Palmer, and Mrs 
Ethel D. Barrows. A poem will be read by Mrs 
Loella Zabel. A roll call of news clippings wil 
take place. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Colony, Mrs. H. B. Davis, presi- 
dent, meets March 9 for an All-Day Sewing at the 
Parish House of the Church of the Redeemer. The 
chairman of hostesses, Mrs. F. A. Wesley, will be 
assisted by Mrs. J. B. Ellis, Mrs. R. M. Gilson, 
Mrs. C. H. Hubbard, Mrs. W. T. Mays, Mrs. H 
A. Randall, Mrs. W. B. Spellmire, Mrs. J. F 
Virgin and Mrs. T. B. Willson. 


Rutherford, N. J. Colony, Mrs. Elliot B. Hussey 
president, meets March 17 for a Daughter's Night 


DROP IN THE BUCKET 


**Men, women, maple sugar, horses. 
The first are strong, the last are fleet, 
The second and third are exceedingly sweet, 
And all are uncommonly hard to beat. — Joun G. Saxe. 


AP from 5,778,000 sugar maples in Ver- 

mont during a few weeks each spring 
is sufficient to fill 
the pockets of Ver- 
mont farmers with 
some two or three 
milliondollars,and 
adds in a good year 
some twelve mil- 
lion pounds of 
sugar to the coun- 
try’s supply. In 
this industry Ver 
mont leads all the 
forty-eight states, 
although she taps 
only half of her 
maples, and is ap- 
proached only by 
her neighboring 


state; but even 
New York, with 


all her area taps only 

The husband of the writer, as a small 
boy, lived on Austin Hill in Rochester, 
Vermont, and tells the story of how his 
grandfather tapped over four thousand trees. 

Sugaring goes back to Indian days, ac- 
cording to a story told by Roland Robinson: 





Summer in the Sugar Orchard 


3,700,000 trees. 


“A mighty Indian hunter was out one day 
for game, and while he was away his squaw 


busied herself em- 
broidering mocca- 
sins for him and 
about the 
meat she 


forgot 
moose 
had put in sweet 
from the 
maple tree, just by 
the wigwam, that 
she was to have 
for supper. It 
proved so good the 


water 


hunter was de- 
lighted with the 
dainty morsel. He 
taught the In- 
dians how to make 
a delicious food by 
boiling the juice 
of the maple."" At 
Dummerston there are still standing warty, 
old rock maples, said to be the first sugar 
trees ever tapped by white men in Vermont. 
Record shows they were tapped as early as 
March 19, 1764. 


Mrs. Fiynn Guers: y Austin, President of Past 
National Officers’ Association, and poogteret High- 
gate, Vermont, Colony, N.S. . W. 





A play, “Granny Had a Word for It,"’ will be 
given. A musical program ¢, piano ‘and ‘cello 
will be given by Mr. and Mrs. Lamberti. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Sidney L. Parker, 
resident, mects March 12 at the Hotel Syracuse 
* ““Americanization Day."’ Mrs. E. A. Van- 
Horn, chairman of hostesses, will be assisted by 
_ S. M. Blanthin, Mrs. William S. Manning, 
Jr., Mrs. Louis D. Porter, Mrs. Leo F. Phillips, 
Miss Bertha Raynor and Miss Bessie Rhines. 

Toledo, Obio, Colony, Mrs. Eldred W. Eastell, 
president, meets March 26 for a program of *‘His- 





tory and Culture of New England.’’ Mrs. Gran- 
ville M. Wright will represent Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Hopkins, Connecticut; and 
Mrs. Homer H. Heath, Rhode Island. The hos- 
tesses will be Mrs. Edwin C. Law, Mrs. Edward 
L. Clapp, Mrs. Edward H. Blair and Mrs. E. L. 
Card. 

Wyckoff, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Elizabeth Shepard, 
president, meets March 19 at the home of Mrs. 
A. R. Davidson of Ridgewood, N. J. The speaker 
will be Mrs. J. Kappeyne. 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS 





that come up every day 





by 
atch Mem rte, 


Party Cakes for the Pattycake Set 


Get the young vote with a Lollipop cake— 
your basic cake recipe made with Rumford 
Baking Powder, frosted party-pink. Stick a 
circle of bright lollipops, like birthday can- 
dies, in the top 
+ + 

Your cakes will be as good as they are beau- 
tiful if you make them with Rumford—the 
first baking powder ever made and still first 
among good cooks. Fifty-two laboratory tests 
check Rumford’s purity and uniformity 


* * * 


Stand back when the youngsters see this one: 
a chocolate-frosted cake with white marsh- 
mallow mice frisking on top! Two dots of 
frosting for the eyes; thread for the whiskers 
and tails. 

* + * 
Children and grown-ups come back for more 
of anything baked with Rumford. Rumford 
safeguards flavor—contains no bitter-tasting 
alum! 

* > * 
Make a merry-go-round birthday cake—per- 
haps an Orange Marmalade Cake: 


3 cups sifted Y_ cup softened 
flour butter 
3 tsp. Rumford 1 tbsp. grated 
Baking Orange rind 
Powder 3 eggs, well 
4 tsp. salt beaten 
Hy E 1144 cups milk 
144 cups Orange mar 
powdered malade 
sugar Animal crackers 


Combine dry ingredients and sift together twice. Add 


butter and orange rind and moisten with eggs and milk, 
stirring until dry ingredients are moistened, then beat 
ing vigorously for one minute. Turn into three greased 
layer cake pans and bake in moderately hot oven 
(375F about twenty minutes When cold, put to 
gether with orange marmalade and dust top with pow 


dered sugar. Stand up animal crackers, two by two, all 
around the edge of cake. Put the right number of birth- 
day candles in the center 
More Rumford-tested recip sre found 
throughout the free booklet offered below 


* * * 


Cakes made with Rumford Baking Powder 
are good for children, too. For, in the Rumford 
formula, are important amounts of calcium 
and phosphorous for bone-building 


* * 


Get Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, today, won’t you? And 
do send right away for 
Rumford’s grand FREE 
booklet containing dozens 
of ideas to improve your 
baking. Address: Rumford 
Baking Powder, Box 1D, 
Rumford, R.I. 




















Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Ti aft NEW MAVEN 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 














Journey Through New England 
and enjoy the interesting bockground that 


is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 























GENEALOGY 
By Lloyd K. Towle 


QUERIES 


Who were the parents of Lois Wise, 1705- 
1749)? She was the wife of Michael Burn- 
ham (1705-1758), who was the son of 
Richard Burnham (1654-1731) and Sarah 
Humphry (1659-1726). 

Wanted: Parentage, birthplace and resi- 
dence of James Pratt, born 1763, Loyalist, 
removed to St. George, New Brunswick, in 
1783. 

Wanted: Parentage and birthplace of 
Harriet Barker of Lewiston, Maine, born 
around 1770, married Elder William Cole. 

Wanted: Genealogy of Nathaniel Dicker- 
son, born in New Jersey, 1762, removed to 
Essex County, N. J., early in 1800. Wish to 
know relationship to Philemon Dickerson 
who came from England in 1683 and settled 
at Salem, Mass. 

Who was the father of John Dunbar, born 
probably at Hingham, Mass., about 1746. 
His marriage is recorded at Canton, 6 Sept. 
1764 to Esther, daughter of Seth and Eliza- 
beth (Turner) Boyden, of Stoughton. Esther 
was born at Foxborough. Their children 
were Samuel, Joseph, Susanna, Esther, John 
and Seth. 

Wanted: Information regarding Amos 
Whitney Eastman, born in Vershire, Ver- 
mont. 

Wanted: Information re George Burnham, 
his wife Lena (born, Londonderry, N. H.) 
They lived in Cohasset, Mass., around 1885- 
6, has daughter, Alice, born May 10, 1885, 
who was placed in care of the Baldwin 
Place Home for Little Wanderers, Boston, 
in 1886, Child later adopted. 
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REPLIES 


For information re Amos Whitney East- 
man, interested party should contact Edna 
G. Eastman, North Conway, N. H. 

Party interested in Jos. Owen Marsh 
should write Mrs. C. E. Losey, Livermore 
Falls, Maine, Box 150. 

Information relative to William Culver, 
person should contact Mrs. Oliver Culver 
Smith, 614 Beach Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Party interested in Sally Martin (Martain) 
who married Philip Vorbeck, should write 
to Anne Draper Forrestt, Haverhill, Mass. 

Information on the Blood family may be 
found by contacting Hiram C. Todd, 4 
Franklin Square, Saratoga, Springs, N. Y. 

Information regarding the Anne Shepherd 
who married John Edmands may be found by 
contacting Frederick W. Fosdick, 25 Wyman 
St., West Medford, Mass. 

Information relative to the Chrittenden 
family may be found by writing Miss Bessie 
Forbes, Box 518, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

For further information on Isaac Blood, 
party interested should write Mrs. C. W. 
Abbott, Derry, N. H. 

All letters to Genealogy Editor should be ad- 
dressed to Lloyd K. Towle, 20 Oak Street, 
Gardiner, Maine. 





BOOK REVIEWS 

(Continued from Page 12) 
for fourteen years the Independent Republic 
of Vermont, with its Assembly, its postal 
service, its mint for copper coins. “‘At the 
start not one of them had a valid title to the 
land he called his own. They held title 
from New Hampshire: the land was a part 
of New York.”’ 

What makes this book such a fine record 
of Vermont history is the combination of 
exact detail, and the casualness which 
comes of intimate knowledge. The author 
speaks of the Winooski as ‘‘that unreason- 
able river,"’ and the Winooski becomes 
something more than a line on a map. The 
fabulous Allen brothers, particularly Ethan, 
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whose story is the story of his state, are 
drawn with fresh and telling lines. This is 
Americana at its Vermont best — and that 
is something! 


* * . * * 


FIRST-RATE TALE 


Canton Captain, by James B. Connolly, is 
one of Doubleday, Doran's Seaport Series 
(342 pp., $3.00). A true thriller, the story 
of Robert Bennet Forbes of Boston, who in 
1817 sailed before the mast when he was 
thirteen, bound for China. Later, as the 
famous Captain Ben Forbes, he might sail 
other seas, but always it was Canton to 
which he returned. He and the fabulously 
rich China trade grew up together, and he 
was to head: his own factory and firm in 
Canton. Houqua, the Chinese merchant, 
and the sponsor of the firm, with whom 
there never was a contract, was worth 
twenty-six millions. Danger and adventure 
always met Ben Forbes half way, and at 
forty-two, when he might have enjoyed 
leisure with his family, he captained the 
Jamestown, laden with food for the starving 
Irish. A first-rate tale, whose picture of the 
oriental splendor and cruel squalor on the 
Chinese seaboard, of the disgraceful part the 
foreign powers played during the opium 
embargo, gives the book more than local 
importance. 

7. 7 * * * 
HOW TO SKI 

How to Ski (Coward-McCann, 75 cents) is 
the latest and funniest of R. Osborn’s How 
to booklets. He puts his goggle-eyed sports 
into the humiliating situations familiar to 
us all. The few explanatory words are as 
clever as the drawings. 

* * * * * 
OF HERBS 

The House of Herbs, Inc., of Juniper Hills, 
New Canaan, Conn., publishes the A BC 
of Cookery by Mary Grosvenor Ellsworth in 
collaboration with Patricia Winter. The 
beginner will learn the main culinary herbs, 
their flavors, their affinities to certain foods. 
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Not too many recipes are culled from the 
books of well-known herbalists, and the 
House of Herbs products — herb blends, 
wine vinegars for excellent salad dressings. 
and mustard sauce — help to make these 
recipes simple to reproduce 

* * * . * 


Poetry, verses of uneven quality from a 
too “‘ever-ready lute,’’ in these books from 
Henry Harrison, Poetry Publisher, N. Y. C. 
We liked best Worlds Within, by Sister 
Benediction (95 pp., $2.00), and we found 
interesting Why Hold the Hound, by Eleanor 
Slater, and Mississippi, I Love You, by Charles 
Granville Hamilton. These and the follow- 
ing sell for $1.50 and average 63 pages. 

Time Was, by Margaret Electra Clarke; 
Paraphrase of Job's Dark Days, by Charles B 
Warren; Rubaiyat and Sonnets from a Persian 
Garden, by Donald Chester Ewing; Weaver of 
Dreams, by Elsie Brammal Kenworthy; 
Liebestraum and Other Poems, by Stanley Polk 
Higgins; Through a Poet's Window, by Mary 
Page Stevens; A Song from the Cherokee and 
Other Poems, by J. G. Hollingsworth. 

There are, in pamphlet form (31 pp., 40 
cents each): 

White Violets, by Ethel Bowman Abel; 
There Ought to Be a Rainbow, by Ethel Granger 
Bemis; Rocking Chair Land, by Anna H. Jen- 
nings; Moon-Glow, by Marie Louise Stoner; 
Garden of Dreams, by Amelia Nyers; The 
Evolution of Man Through Six Geological 
Changes, by I. L. Garrison. 

Also necessarily of uneven quality is a 
724-page anthology of contemporary verses 
by American poets, published and edited by 
Poetry House for $9.00, The Badge of Honor. 
An immense amount of material was sub- 
mitted; more than two hundred and fifty 
poets were considered eligible and Jon 
Durward was awarded the Medal of Peace 
by the editors. 

* * + * +. 


SAGAS OF ICELAND 


Now that Iceland is so much in the news, 
it is interesting to know that New York 
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“Furniture Treasury” 


by Wattace Nuttine, Volumes I and II, is 
entirely sold out. 

“FURNITURE TREASURY,” Volume 
III, is still available and, for a short time, is 


offered to the public for $5.00. 


This volume contains 1,000 drawings of details and 
many working plans and is especially fine for cabinet- 
makers, antique shops, and others desiring knowledge 
of fine construction and the styles of the early furniture. 
There are chapters on the best of clockmakers and a 
biographical chapter on American cabinetmakers, 
The standard price is $8.00. Order now at $5.00 


OLD AMERICA COMPANY 
46 Park Street 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 











YOUR IDENTITY! 


More than ever it is important to be able to 
identify your clothes, your possessions — and 
yourself. Mark all your belongings with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES for real protection. Used in 
homes, schools, camps and by Army and Navy 
men. Cash’s Names are woven in fast color 
thread, not just printed—accept no substitutes. 
Ask your Dept. Store or write us. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send us 15e for 1 doz. of your 
FIRST name and sample of NO-SO for attach- 
ing without sewing. 

12 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., or 


CASH’S 6201 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif., or $2 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 
CASH'’S | 3 dor. 415° 6 doz. $2. NO-SO) 25¢ 
NAMES'9 “ 25° 19° 3 Cement 
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City Colony of the National Society of New 
England Women has among its members 
Mrs. W. W. Kelchner, whose daughter, 
Georgia Dunham Kelchner, now living in 
Cambridge, England, has translated the 
Sagas of Iceland and is recognized as an au- 
thority on Icelandic translation and inter- 
pretation. 

The Sagas are prose stories by the Iceland- 
ers of historical and romantic traditions - 
Sagas of the great families of Iceland, the 
Bishops, the early heroes, and events. 

Graduating from Smith College with a 
Phi Beta Kappa rank, Miss Kelchner went 
to Cambridge University to study the Ice- 
landic Sagas under the guidance of Dame 
Bertha S. Phillpotts, D. B. E. She had the 
distinguished honor of receiving a high 
degree from the University as it is granted to 
women only in most exceptional cases. Miss 
Kelchner was given a Ph.D. degree for her 
book on ‘Dreams in Old Norse Literature 
and Their Affinities in Folklore.’" The ap- 
pendix in the book contains the original 
Icelandic texts and the translations she has 
made. 

Miss Kelchner says there are two chief 
facts which give the dreams in Old Norse 
literature outstanding importance — first, 
“they are the only dreams of the heathen 
Teuton people on record; and second, they 
include a proportion of Christian dreams 
making their way among the people after 
the coming of their new faith."’ Miss Kelch- 
ner has also translated and interpreted the 
Skaldic or Court poetry of Iceland. 

* + * * 2 

Ann Batchelder's Own Cook Book (Barrows, 
232 pp., $2.50). A chatty manual, perhaps 
more for Madam than for Maggie. In it 
the popular Food Editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal includes many of her short essays 
and poems already printed in that magazine. 
There are also Ann-a-grams, how to season 
foods interestingly, how to dress them up. 
“Lamb chops . . . can be made to look like 
a fairy tale... .°’ But although the book 
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gives the impression of being fussy, when 
you get into it her own recipes are simple 
and excellent, and her original combination 
of fact and fancy will appeal to many house- 
wives. 

» * + . . 

Romantic Cape Cod by James Westaway 
McCue (Goss Print, Harwich, Cape Cod), 
is an informative volume fully illustrated 
and of generous size. Everything in it from 
the cranberry crop to cocktail bars. The 
author explains in his preface: ‘‘Romantic 
Cape Cod does not claim to be a literary 
masterpiece. Rather, this book is a pot 
pourri of articles written in newspaper style 
for the information of those who wish to 
gain knowledge that is out of the ordinary 


about Cape Cod and Cape people.”’ 
* * * * * 


An attractive, valuable little magazine, 
The New England Naturalist, is published in 
Boston, (editorial office, 234 Berkeley 
Street), for the members of the New England 
Museum of Natural History. Its subscrip- 
tion to non-members is $1.00 per year. The 
December issue is high-lighted by an article 
“Our Winter Storms,’’ by Salvatore Pag- 
liuca, Chief Meteorologist of the Yankee 
Network Weather Service. 
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SMART YANK! 


Diplomat to picardor 


is the extraordinary career of Hugh Corby 
Fox, formerly of Brookline, Mass., now of 
Mexico City. He resigned as third secretary 
under Ambassador Daniels to become the 
only Yankee bullfighter. A picador wears 
iron leg guards, gallops into the ring on 
a padded, blindfolded horse and lances the 
bull three times from horseback. Mr. Fox 
is a graduate of Harvard '28 and married 
Emily Wentworth, whose father, Professor 
Wentworth of Exeter Academy, wrote the 
arithmetics that used to tie you in knots in 


the eighth grade. 





THE QUAILS 
by Wade Van Dore . 


Where needles of light 
Come often to darn 
The daytime darkness 
In an old hay-barn 


A bevy of quails 

Is content to tarry 
Through the frozen weeks 
Of February. 


Warmly they stand 
In forgotten hay 
And hear the wind 
In the cracks all day. 


Then they run out 

Through the weeds and bars 
Of a half-lost fence, 

And, like small gray stars 


Twinkling upon 
A white ground-sky, 
Forget for an hour 


To be quiet and shy. 


FIRE CHIEF 


by Betty Foxwell 


. In case of murder, sudden illness or a clogged drainpipe 


nervously to our No. 1 citizen 
as I walked into the workshop 
of the Camden (Maine) Fire 
Department recently. 

“It is a bomb,”’ said Fire Chief Allen Pay- 
son, giving it a sharp rap with a hammer on 
the percussion point. 

The Camden Fire Station did not blow up. 
It’s just a sort of, well, experimental bomb, 
for demonstration purposes. It's for the 





defense rally at the Opera House tonight. 
They've got me in it to demonstrate how to 
extinguish incendiaries.”’ 





Bombs of varied shapes were lying on the 
workbench. I looked back through the 
station door at the two white ambulances 
parked beside the fire trucks, and lettered 
*“EMERGENCY.”” If there should be an 
accident, this was the best place in Maine to 
have it happen! 

In the white houses of the little towns 
along the Maine Coast near Camden . 
Friendship, Hope, Union; forty miles away 
in Wiscasset and Damariscotta . . . when an 
accident happens Maine people think of 
Chief Payson. Even from the islands in 
Penobscot Bay they have sent for his emer- 
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gency squad to be rushed there by plane. 
Since 1935 over a thousand trips have been 
made with the Camden Fire Department am- 
bulance. Since 1936, more than a thousand 
persons have received training in First Aid 
classes taught by him and his right-hand 
man, Eddie Dodge. Today there are four 
hundred persons in these classes. The num- 
ber of lives saved, the amount of suffering 
relieved is incalculable. All this has been 
done without charge. An absolutely free 
service by Chief Payson and his men. 
Money to buy and equip the ambulances 
was raised by popular subscription in Cam- 
den. Chief Payson and the men of the de- 
partment give their time. And the running 
expenses of the ambulances are financed by 
an ingenious method that could have been 
invented only in Yankeeland. Until last 
year a local ‘Blue Law’’ prohibited Sunday 
movies in Camden 
grew too strong, 


Pressure from outside 
however. Moving pic- 
tures on Sunday were finally permitted, but, 
to square it with New England consciences, 
only if the proceeds went to a worthy cause 

: in point, to the running of the First Aid 
ambulance. Last year, at Town Meeting, 
movies on the Sabbath were legalized, but 
the owner of the theater continues to give 
a percentage of the proceeds for the am- 
bulance and Maine people can go to see 
Greta Garbo on Sunday without too great 
strain on their moral principles. 

The phone in the stationrang. ‘‘You're 
wanted at the Opera House, Chief.’ Some- 
times they want him to get the family kitten 
which has climbed up the chimney. Some- 
times he is SO S'd to rescue summer visi- 
tors marooned on the up-and-down cliffs of 
near-by Mount Megunticook while trying 
to do an Alpine Club. In case of murder, 
sudden illness or a clogged drainpipe, they 
call Chief Payson. 

Under his leadership, the Camden Fire 
Department has received national honors. 
Last year it placed thirty-sixth in a contest 
for fire prevention activities sponsored by 
the National Fire Protection Association 
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(T. Alfred Fleming, chairman). More than 
a thousand cities of all sizes in the United 
States and Canada entered. With a grade 
of over 90 per cent, Camden ranked above 
such cities as San Antonio, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Cincinnati. 

Yet the Fire Department of Camden, 
Maine (population thirty-six hundred), has 
only two full-time paid employees. One of 
these is Chief Payson; the other J. C. Thomp- 
son, the driver. There are, however, forty- 
seven volunteer firemen who answer calls, 
and twenty-five auxiliary fire-fighters are 
being trained in the defense program. 

Cary Bok, secretary and treasurer of the 
Curtis Publishing Co Satevepost, Ladies’ 
Home Journal), is one of the active volunteer 
firemen, when he is in Camden during the 
summer and fall. Cary, son of Edward Bok 
and grandson of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, is a 
good man on a hose, they say in the Fire 
Department 
‘in his own country’’ Allen Payson 
has been honored 


Even ° 
Last summer Camden 
and its neighbor, Rockport, celebrated their 
joint 150th Anniversary, and one feature 
of the program was a popular vote on the 
question, ‘‘Who is the outstanding citizen, 
contributing most to these communities in 
the present and past?” 

When the names of the five citizens re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes were pub- 
lished Chief Allen Payson's name led all the 
rest. Second on the list was Mrs. Edward 
Bok, summer resident and patroness of the 
town, who has given the famous Bok am- 
phitheater and innumerable other gifts; 
third was the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, her 
father and great Camden benefactor; fourth 
was C. Wilkes Babb, head of the largest of 
the four woolen mills in Camden; fifth was 
Charles Wood, president of the bank and 
donor of newambulance to Fire Department. 

The latter were glad to follow Allen 
Payson. For in unselfish, untiring service to 
his community they know that no man in 
the United States can rank above this 
Yankee Fire Chief. 
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U. S. S. Submarine Barracuda in dry dock; Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard. 


RECORD OF NAVAL ACTIVITIES 
Official U. S. Navy Photographs) 
From February 1 to 19 the Navy Department sponsored an exhibition at the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington of paintings and drawings, depicting naval shore activities as 
recorded by a world famous artist, Vernon Howe Bailey. 


U.S. S. Aircraft Carrier Hornet, Norfolk Stern view U. S. S. South Dakota, while 
Navy Yard. fitting out, Camden, N. J. 
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